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CHRONICLE 


The War.—The official reports from Paris and Berlin 
are so contradictory that it is difficult to form a correct 
judgment on the results of the week’s fighting. It seems, 
however, that the French have made 
some slight progress along the dunes 
in Belgium, but have been obliged 
to fall back south of Ypres and north of Arras. The 
city of Reims has again been subjected by the Germans 
to a severe bombardment. In the Champagne district the 
French have made repeated and vigorous attacks and 
claim to have advanced at Mesnil and to the west and 
northwest of Perthes, where, however, the German re- 
sistance has inflicted severe losses. At Vauquois, in the 
Argonne, bitter fighting and heavy cannonading has re- 

sulted in some minor gains for the 
Success of the Allies Allies. Violent engagements are re- 


Bulletin, Mar. 2, 
p. m.-Mar. 9, a. m. 


ported from the 


Munster valley near Sulzern, from the region north of 


Verdun and west of Pont-a-Mousson. 


therefore, that the advantage has been for the most part 
with the Allies, but in all cases it has been so slight as 
to leave the general line practically unchanged. 

In the east something like a deadlock has followed 
upon the rapid changes that marked the end of February. 
Not that there has been any cessation of desperate fight- 

ing; in fact, from the Vistula to the 

Deadlock in Poland Niemen, attacks and counter attacks 
have gone on almost continuously. 

With the exception, however, of the region north of 
Przasnysz, where the Russians have driven the Germans 
back.toward the frontier and blocked the turning move- 
ment which for a time seems to have seriously threatened 
the right wing of the Russian army before Mlawa, neither 


Vosges and the | Vistula at Plock. 


It would appear, 


Galicia 
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side has gained anything like a decided victory. The 
Germans have concentrated their offensive mainly on the 
assault against Osowiec, which has so far failed. The 
Russians have been on the offensive at many points of 
the lines, west and northwest of Grodno, near Augustowo, 
east of Lomza, north of Przasnysz, and at Plock, but 
they have nowhere gained much ground. 

Indications point to a general abandonment of driving 
tactics by the Germans. Apparently they are at present 
mainly concerned with the task of securing the territory 
they have won, and with strengthening their lines. These, 
as far as can be determined from the scanty information 
that is available, seem to run through the province of 
Suwalki, east of the eastern boundary of East Prus- 
sia, from Simno to the river Bobr. Turning west they 
follow the river Bobr, pass through Jedzabno, and con- 
tinue in a direction that is more or less parallel to the 
southern frontier of East Prussia until they reach the 


Unless the Germans can reduce the 


fortress of Osowiec, against which it is admitted they 
have brought up their heavy guns, no important change 
in the situation in North Poland is likely to take place. 
Although both sides are agreed on the sanguinary char- 
acter of the fighting of the week, Vienna and Petrograd 
give diametrically opposite reports of the situation in 


Galicia. Austria claims to have 
gained everywhere, Russia states that 
the Austrians have been forced back 


everywhere except in a few passes in the Carpathians. 
This probably means local but unimportant gains for 
both sides. Czernowitz is reported, but without official 
confirmation, to have been evacuated by the Austrians. 
The bombardment of the Dardanelles is slowly but in- 
exorably proceeding. Thirteen miles of the strait have 
already been cleared of mines, and the Turks seem 
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powerless to prevent their removal. 
For several days the operations of 
the Allied fleet were interfered with 
by rough weather, but they have been resumed, and the 
work of demolishing the fortifications goes steadily on. 
The most powerful and recent ships of France and Great 
Britain and one Russian battleship are shelling the forts 
at the narrows by relays, and it is reported that Fort 
Dardanos, on the Asiatic side, has been silenced. Three 
French cruisers have taken up positions on the A®gean 
coast at a point opposite to the strong fort of Kalid 
Bahr, which is situated on the European side of the 
strait, and, under the wireless direction of warships at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, are throwing shells across 
the peninsula and over the hills into the fort. Their fire 
is said to be accurate and to have caused considerable 
damage. Other French cruisers. have proceeded further 
north along the peninsula and have entered the Gulf of 
Saros, where they have begun a destructive fire on the 
line of forts that stretches along the narrow strip of land 
at Bulair, and effectively bars any approach by land. 
These cruisers are thus preparing the way for the land 
invasion, which is said to be under the direction of the 
French, and which is expected to begin as soon as the 


The Dardanelles 


forts have been destroyed. 

The Turks profess to feel no alarm. They say that 
the outer forts were weak and their fall was not a sur- 
prise; the inner forts, however, so they claim, are im- 
pregnable. They state, moreover, that three of the 
cruisers of the Allied fleet have been badly damaged. 
The difficulties of the Turks are likely to be much in- 
creased, if it is true, as has been reported but without 
official confirmation, that a strong Russian fleet is on its 
way through the Black Sea to the Bosporus, with the 
purpose of bombarding the eastern approach to Con- 
stantinople and of locking the Turkish fleet in the Sea 
of Marmora. Another British fleet, the East Indian 
squadron, has begun operations against Smyrna. It is 
reported that, the ships have already forced their way 
past the outer defences of the Gulf of Smyrna. 


Austria-Hungary.— Both Austria and Hungary have, 
so far, passed successfully through.the economic crisis of 
Considerable provisions were at hand in the 
latter country, which, it is said, was 
even able to send large quantities of 
food to Germany and Austria. For- 
tunately for the inhabitants, the fertile areas of land in 
Hungary are situated in the interior of the country, and 
not within the zone of the war. Great care has likewise 
been taken to prevent any shortage in food supplies. 
Thus a decree was passed long ago making it compulsory 
to mix wheat flour with flour made of rye, grain, potatoes 
and rice. Such was Hungary’s precaution against a 
shortage. Austria, in a similar manner, has been able 
to provide food even for the needy portion of the popula- 
tion, owing to the manner in which the situation has been 


the war. 


The Provision 
Problem 





taken in hand by the people themselves. The question of 
the future is mainly an agrarian problem. It is asked 
whether the working forces will suffice for the tillage of 
the soil, since it is reckoned that three-fifths of the 
farmers and farm laborers are actually under arms. At 
present this seems a serious difficulty ; in the end its solu- 
tion may come from the labor of the women. It may be 
necessary, too, for the Government to give considerable . 
assistance to the small farmer who, in many cases, has 
suffered severely. Reports indicate, however, that con- 
ditions are not as bad as painted by the press despatches. 


France.—Although the financial outlay has_ been 
enormous, it can not be said, either that France is suffer- 
ing at present from lack of funds, or that any financial 
stringency seems likely. Nor while 
the loss of soldiers by death and cap- 
ture has been great, is this circum- 
stance alone the source of the uneasiness which several 
learned societies have begun to discuss. The real evil, it 
is now recognized, is the effect upon the country within 
the next decade of the low birthrate from which France 
has long been suffering, coupled with the losses caused 
by the war. The war has brought to the fore a serious 
evil, hitherto of little interest to the public; in 1902, 
and again in 1912, the Government had appointed parlia- 
mentary commissions “to investigate the question of de- 
population, and to recommend measures for combating 
the evils which threaten the extinction of the nation.” 
Some of the published findings are extremely interesting. 
In 1801 the number of births in France was 1,007,000. 
One hundred and ten years later this number had fallen 
to 742,114. In 1897 the births exceeded the deaths by 
108,000. Fourteen years later the deaths outnumbered 
the births by 34,869. “It is only France,” writes a non- 
Catholic critic, “that makes war upon religion and which 
suffers in consequence this peculiarly distressing conse- 
quence.” But with the revival of religion a brighter day 
will surely dawn for the Eldest Daughter of the Church, 
and if France, through her baptism of blood, is led back 
to the Church, the price which she is paying for her re- 
deeming may well be counted small. 


The Real Evil 


Germany.—The most important domestic problem 
facing Germany at the present moment concerns the food 
supply plans. Systematic attempts were made from the 
very beginning of the war to con- 
serve or multiply the provisions of 
the Empire. The danger of shortage, 
however, did not seem sufficiently imminent to discon- 
cert the people seriously. From the first the Catholic 
Volksverein directed its energy to an educational cam- 
paign, warning the people to be sparing and teaching 
them, through its voluminous literature, practical methods 
of economy. That a critical stage has not even yet been 
reached may be judged from the recent official announce- 
ment of the Minister of Agriculture, that there exists no 
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reason for panic. Gauging the situation by the present 
distribution of flour and bread, he claims that there is not 
merely a sufficiency of food at hand for the future, but 
that a surplus will be left over for an emergency. It is 
admitted, however, that it will henceforth be necessary 
to prevent all waste and to increase home production to 
the utmost extent. In a recent publication, officially ap- 
proved, the case is thus stated: “We are a people in the 
position of an individual who has heretofore had con- 
siderable income, and who learns, by a sudden misfor- 
tune, that with careful husbandry he can get along with 
much less.” The following are some of the suggestions 
given: 

Meat consumption must be reduced, puddings, cheese and 
skimmed milk replacing it. The crops of beans, high in pro- 
tein, should be increased and the number of pigs, which con- 
sume much food that man needs, reduced three and one-half 
millions or twelve per cent.; the number of cows, one mil- 
lion or ten per cent. Breadstuffs should not be fed to animals, 
nor should grain be used in manufacturing white starch or 
alcohol. The principal crops to be sown are beans, peas, po- 
tatoes, beets and seed corn. The Russian prisoners, mostly 
agricultural workers, must be employed on the 20,000 square 
kilometers of unused moorland. Cream and butter production 
is to be reduced. People will be healthier if they return to 
the comparative vegetarianism of their forefathers. 


It is recommended that these and similar measures be 
carried out by new laws, careful administration and ade- 
quate instruction of the people. Maximum prices may be 
fixed where large consumption is desirable, and minimum 
prices where storage is preferable. It is certain that the 
Government will promptly take all necessary precautions. 


Great Britain—An important speech, which may be 
taken as voicing, in a measure, the views of the Govern- 
ment, was delivered at Bangor, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, David Lloyd George. The 
speaker noted with surprise that not 
even yet did the people of England 
seem to realize the seriousness of the struggle in which 
they were engaged. He warned his audience that while 
ultimate success was assured, the victory could not be 
won without a long struggle. It was within the power 
of the people to prolong the conflict by sloth and heed- 
lessness, or by vigorous action to hasten the end. On the 
labor difficulties the Chancellor said: 

It is intolerable that the lives of Britons should be im- 
perilled for the sake of a farthing an hour. During war, 
Government should have the power of settling differences, 
so that the work shall go on. I do not believe the parties 
involved wili refuse to comply with the urgent command of 
the Government that there should be no delay. Industrial 
differences are inevitable, but we can not afford them now. 


The Chancellor's 
Speech 


Drink, said the Chancellor, was doing England more 
harm than any foreign enemy. It was not proposed to 
check this evil by the drastic measures employed in 
France and Russia, “still we have great powers to deal 
with the question, and we intend to use them in a spirit 
of moderation and wisely, but quite fearlessly.” 








Ireland.—Statements have been issued, on the author- 
ity of Mr. Redmond, that more than 200,000 Irishmen 
at home and in Great Britain have enlisted for the war. 
Mr. Arthur Griffith has cabled official 
statistics contradictory of these fig- 
ures, and maintains that the recruit- 
ing efforts of the Irish party has failed. The recruiting 
lists given in the Irish papers are very meager, and the 
London Times accounts for the slackness in enlisting 
by the increasing demand for agricultural laborers. The 
fact that Carson’s recruits have not yet gone to the front, 
that they are listed last in the new regiments, that their 
whereabouts is a mystery, is also given as a reason for 
indifference in Nationalist quarters. The suppression of 
a number of papers, the rigorous censorship of the re- 


Home Conditions 


mainder, and the establishment of martial law to deal 
with disloyal utterances, would suggest that there is not 
as much unanimity as is claimed officially. The Gaelic 
League seems to have maintained neutrality and to be 
thriving vigorously, and Irish trade has benefited by the 
war in many ways, especially in the reopening of the port 
of Queenstown. This was condemned before the war 
as unsafe, but a new Commission has found it eminently 
safe for the largest vessels. The danger of German sub- 
marines has made it necessary for the large Cunarders 
and warships to seek anchorage in Queenstown harbor. 
Mexico. — Reports from Mexico were never more 
alarming. Battles are of frequent occurrence; pestilence 
has broken out in many places and grim famine is abroad 
in the land. The national capital is 
in most desperate straits: many com- 
mercial and industrial houses have 
closed their doors; money issued by Villa, to the extent 
of some 50,000,000 pesos, has been nullified by Carranza ; 
people are penniless, and there is no relief in sight. 
Carranza and his horde are living up to their base repu- 
tations. Their vindictiveness is worthy of untutored sav- 
ages. General Obregon has sent more priests into exile 
because they could not give him money; as late as 
March 6 other priests were still in prison; this General 
frustrated the activities of an international relief com- 
mittee and has threatened several times to evacuate the 
city and permit the unruly mob to solve their problems in 
their own wild way. Even the children have felt the 
“gentle” hand of Carranza; not long since he discharged 
the teachers of the Federal district, throwing 36,000 
pupils out of school; he also sent adrift some 12,000 
Government employees. Rule or ruin is his principle; 
ruin is the result. The American papers, long silent in 
a most sinister and inexplicable way on Mexican condi- 
tions, are beginning to open their columns to authentic 
reports. The March Metropolitan prints a temperate 
article, supported by references, from the pen of Colonel 
Roosevelt, and the conservative Boston Transcript re- 
cently gave place to a lengthy account of murder and 
rapine. Impartial witnesses agree in their estimate of 


Anarchy, 
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the character of the two men, Carranza and Villa, who 
are the direct cause of Mexico’s present misery. Our 
readers may draw their own conclusions from these 
words of Senator Fall of New Mexico: 


When Carranza entered the City of Mexico, in the face of 
protests foreign representatives and our own repre- 
sentatives he proceeded to punish without hesitation, by 
shooting to death, I am afraid to undertake to say how many 
of the more prominent citizens of that republic who remained 
within the city or whom he could seize in whatever quarter 
inder his control, without trial. The so-called court-martial 
proceedings of either faction in Mexico consist in one man 
sitting in his office or at his desk or in his chair, or leaning 
up against the wall, and ordering a file of soldiers to go and 
arrest another man and shoot him. Man after man, delegates 
of the republic, senators, members of the standing committee 
on legislation, were shot down—assassinated. The police 
force was discharged; the courts were closed; the streets 
were paraded by soldiers, so-called, of the Carranza army; 
business houses were closed and the seals of foreign em- 
bassies placed upon them for their protection; and armed 
bands of rioters paraded the streets of the City of Mexico. 
That was the so-called Carranza Government. 


from 


Of Villa the Senator says: 


l have denounced him before as a bandit without con- 
science, as a bloody murderer for hire, and I have known of 
him personally for years. When Mr. Villa went into the 
City of Mexico at the time Gutierrez went in as President, 
he visited a hotel in that city known as the Hotel Palacio. 
The proprietor of the hotel is a French reservist who had 
joined his colors and is now fighting for his country in 
France. He left his wife, a young French woman, in 
charge of the hotel. I am not going into all of the details. 
[ do not want, as I said, to arouse passion, but I want the 
people to be informed. Suffice it to say that Villa, with a 
file of soldiers, dragged that French woman from her home, 
took her screaming down the street in his automobile and 
kept her for four days—Villa himself, personally. That was 
no act of his irresponsible officers or vandals. These facts are 
verified. 


Horrible as this is, it is surpassed in sheer brutality 
by crimes narrated in affidavits in possession of the editor 
of America. This further sketch of conditions from 
an unpublished affidavit may be of interest: 


I repeat that never in any revolution has Mexico witnessed 
such barbarous excesses as in the present uprising and I speak 
as one having experience, for as a child I was present at the 
first revolution of reform headed by Comonfort. I saw the revo- 
lution against Maximilian and indeed in none of these 
have I witnessed anything that could be likened to the present. 

In the Republic of Mexico it is the current belief that 
this revolution has been fostered and helped with arms and 
money sent by Americans and furthermore that those leading 
this revolution have infamously deceived the President of the 
United States. If the President could only know what the Con- 
stitutionalists are actually doing in Mexico, if he could only see 
their work independent of any political movement—moved only 
by a purely humane motive, he would do his utmost to put a 
stop to this barbarous warfare. When asked what is to be ex- 
pected from Carranza, he replied: Of Carranza we have to 
expect the same as of Villa, and from Villa the same as of 
Carranza and from both of these the same as from the devil! 


It is understood that our Government has sent a sharp 








note to Carranza, deprecating in the severest manner the 
conduct of Obregon toward Mexico City, which is now 
isolated from the rest of the world. Should the Car- 
ranzistas leave the capital, no doubt Zapata will slip in 
again. What will then happen remains to be seen. The 
approximate number of foreigners in the city is as fol- 
lows: Americans, 2,500; Germans, 1,800; Chinese, 
2,000; Turks, 2,000; French, 1,900; Spaniards, 12,000; 
Cubans, 14,000; English, 1,000; Italians, 700; Japanese, 
500; other nationalities, 800. Naturally the respective 
Governments of these people are much exercised over 
the gloomy outlook, and pressure is exerted on Carranza 
from all sides. So far the effect has been far from 
gratifying, and there is little reason to hope for anything 
better. Carranza is an intolerant demagogue wedded to 
a blind tyranny, which will always find expression in acts 
of oppressive violence and vindictiveness. 

According to late despatches, Monterey has fallen into 
the hands of Carranza’s army, and 2,000 troops have been 
sent by Gonzales to Monclova to assist Herrera, the 
Carranzista general. Fierce fighting is reported from 
Yucatan. The Constitutionalists are advancing on 
Merida, the State capital. These reports, however, are 
all from Carranza’s news bureau. 


Portugal.—The inevitable has happened in this little 
country. The republic founded on brutality and blood 
has split in two. For some Weeks past trouble has been 
brewing; first the usual resignation 
of the Cabinet was announced, then 
came reports of riots in the streets 
of Lisbon, and now the press despatches announce that a 
congress of democrats, in session at Lamego, has set up 
the “Republic of Northern Portugal,” with General 
Antonio Z. C, Barreto, a name suggesting Celtic an- 
cestry, as President. There has been no harmony in the 
country since the King was dethroned. The Royalists 
clung to their old ideals, the religious-minded detested 
the impiety of the present régime, and the Radicals 
found the Government too moderate to suit their tastes. 
There has, too, been added dissatisfaction over the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward the European war; the storm 
which has been gathering has broken; just how violent 
the tempest will be it is hard to say. The situation, how- 
ever, is grave; people are fleeing Lisbon, fearing riots ; 
Socialists and Radicals have held meetings and promul- 
gated decrees against the Government; townships have 
refused to obey orders sent out from Lisbon, and most 
significant, perhaps, of all is news that comes direct from 
the capital to the effect that the Republican Directory 
will convene to examine the text of the letter of resigna- 
tion of the Portuguese Minister in Paris, who refuses to 
serve any longer under a dictatorship. A cruiser has been 
sent to Oporto, in view of possible riots at the funeral of 
Cardoso, whose assassin has committed suicide. Thus the 
Republic conceived in iniquity drags out a monstrous ex- 
istence in sin, and the poor people pay the penalty. 


Another Republic 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Colossus of Terrorism 


O N March 2 a callow youth, one of fifty or more dis- 
tinct anarchist groups said to be in existence in 
New York, was caught placing a bomb in Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral. He belonged to the Circolo Gaetano Bresci, 
named after the assassin of King Humbert of Italy. The 
bomb was placed by him where he believed it would tear 
open the tombs of the two former archbishops of New 
York. Thus he meant to show his contempt alike for 
them and for the Church they represented. Such is the 
statement attributed to him, and it may be relied upon at 
least as an interpretation of the anarchist’s point.of view. 

To understand perfectly any group of men we must 
understand the ideals that inspire them. These ideals 
will find their concrete expression in the heroes whom 
they honor. That the assassin Bresci’s name was chosen 
by the circle to which the youthful criminal belonged is 
significant. More ‘significant by far, however, is the 
worship bestowed by the united anarchist movement of 
the world upon another man, the founder of modern 
anarchism and the father of terrorism, Michael Bakounin. 
A year before the present event the centenary of his 
birth was celebrated at Webster Hall, in New York. 
“The great hall and gallery were packed,” the Ferrer 
Association bulletin wrote, “with workers who assem- 
bled to pay tribute to this great man who gave his life 
to the cause of the oppressed.” A glance at his doctrine 
may possibly convey an idea of the principles which, 
more or less, inspire the men who glory in being his 
followers. 

Bakounin was possessed of one single idea: destruc- 
tion. Constructive work of any kind in the cause of 
mankind or of the laboring classes themselves was to his 
mind the betrayal of the supreme purpose of the revolu- 
tion. It “hinders pure destruction.” To destruction alone 
the revolutionist’s life must be vowed. In conjunction 
with Sergei Nechayeff, he thus expresses his concept of 
the true revolutionist: 


He has only one aim, one science, destruction. For that, 
and for nothing else, he studies mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
and sometimes medicine. With the same object he observes 
men, characters, the situations and all the conditions of the 
social order. He despises and detests existing morality. For 
him everything is moral that helps on the triumph of the 
revolution, everything is immoral and criminal that hinders it. 
Between him and society there is war—war to the death, in- 
cessant, irreconcilable. He ought to be ready to die, to en- 
dure tortures and with his own hands to kill all who place 
obstacles in the way of the revolution. (Revolutionary Cate- 
thism.) 


A long series of revolutionary documents were pro- 
duced by him in conjunction with Nechayeff, precisely as 
Marx arid Engels collaborated in the formulation of the 
socialist theory. Robbery is idealized. The brigand is 








“the wrestler in life and death against all this civilization 
of officials, of nobles, of priests, and of the crown.” 
Thus, in “Words Addressed to Students,” Russian youths 
are exhorted to follow the example of the great brigand 
chief, Stenka Razin. Organized assassination is insisted 
upon and the “Propaganda of the Deed,” later so clearly: 
taught by the anarchist Kropotkin, is plainly formulated, 
though it is not given its distinctive name. In the 
passage, “Words have no value for us unless followed 
at once by action,” is contained the germ of Kropotkin’s 
principle: “A single deed makes more propaganda in a 
few days than a thousand pamphlets.” It matters not 
what is destroyed, anything that stands in the way of 
revolution must go. “One deed begets another.” The 
freedom of action given here may be judged from 
Bakounin’s program for the International in his “Secret 
Statutes of the Alliance”: 


We wish to destroy all States and all churches, with all 
their institutions and laws, religious, political, juridical, finan- 
cial, magisterial, academical, economical and social, in order 
that all these millions of poor human beings, who are cheated, 
enslaved, overworked and exploited, may henceforth and for- 
ever breathe in absolute freedom, having been at last de- 
livered from their masters and benefactors, whether official 
or officious, whether associations or individuals. 


The Revolutionary Catechism divides the present “un- 
clean society” into various classes. Of these some are 
to be destroyed instantly, others are to be granted life 
for the time being in order to drive people into revolt 
by their acts of oppression, still others are to be used as 
tools and thus compromised. Women are similarly di- 
vided into various categories. “The most valuable ele- 
ment are women who are completely initiated, and who 
accept our whole program. Without their aid we can 
effect nothing.” Finally every effort must be made to 
intensify the existing miseries of society in order to drive 
men to desperation; for it must never be forgotten: 
“Our task is terrible, total, inexorable and universal de- 
struction.” 

There is one cold ray of satirical humor in the events 
that mark the life of Bakounin himself. Bakounin’s col- 
laborator, Nechayeff, the very embodiment of every dia- 
bolic crime and immorality, finally applied Bakounin’s 
principles to Bakounin himself, robbed him of all his 
documents and disappeared. For such a practical appli- 
cation of his own doctrine the old master was not pre- 
pared. He still approved of Nechayeff’s purpose, but 
found the means used by him “detestable.” 

Though nothing less than the complete destruction of 
the present “filthy society” was premeditated by Bakounin 
in his writings, plottings and revolutionary activities in 
Russia, Bohemia, Prussia, France and Italy, and in- 
deed in every thought and word of this Falstaffian 
revolutionary colossus, yet his rage may be said to have 
all been centered upon two objects, God and the State. 
The emancipation of the people could not be thought of 
until both had been destroyed. To abolish God and to 
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annihilate every State throughout the world was the one 
supreme object his followers must ever keep in view. 
Over and over and over he continued to repeat the same 
thought until it became the one mad refrain of his 
speeches and writings: the Church and the Government 
must be destroyed everywhere and every way. 

The idea of diabolical obsession is seldom so vividly 
suggested as in the case of Bakounin. He pretended to 
deny God, but passionately adored Satan. The contra- 
diction implied in this condition of mind did not in the 
least perplex him. Satan was the one supreme ideal of 
every revolutionist, “the eternal rebel,’ as Hunter quotes 
the saying, “the first free-thinker and emancipator of the 
worlds.”’ The revolutionary proletariat of Paris became 
for him “the modern Satan, the great rebel, vanquished, 
but not pacified.” It was more important than all prin- 
ciples and programs “that the persons who put them into 
execution should have the devil in them.” Such, in his 
“Secret Statutes,” was his instruction to the International. 
“Although an avowed and militant atheist,’ we are told, 
“Bakounin could not subdue his worship of the king of 
devils, and had any one during his life said that Bakounin 
was not only a modern Satan incarnate, but the eight 
other devils as well, nothing could have delighted him 
more.” 

To return to the incident with which we began. Whom 
are we to blame: the youthful criminal, the Russian 
colossus of iniquity, or some other hidden cause? The 
answer is not hard to find. It is the smug teacher of our 
times, with a glib tongue dispensing rationalism and 
infidelity from our worshiped chairs of learning, and the 
so-called higher critics, destroying the foundations of 
Christian belief in popular schools of divinity, who pre- 
pare the way for the criminal. Here are the real crim- 
inals, whether they advert to it or not. It was the 
atheistic philosophy imbibed at the world’s famous uni- 
versities that formed both Marx and Bakounin, who 
were men of learning and refinement, versed in the 
sophisms of our materialistic schools. It is thence that 
godlessness is spread through all the classes of the people. 
In the wake of infidelity follow socialism and anarchism, 
as well as the destructive and oppressive liberalism of our 
wealthier classes. After these the deluge. Not education, 
but religion, is the one solution. Of this we need no better 
demonstration than that which is offered here. 

Josep Huss_Letn, S.J. 


A Marriage Trial 


HENEVER it is announced that the Church is 
about to pass, or has passed, judgment on the 
validity of a marriage, as happened lately in the case of 
Anna Gould, of New York, and Count Boni de Castellane, 
of Paris, people take scandal at her action and way of 
procedure. They pretend to see a contradiction between 
her doctrine regarding the indissolubility of marriage 
and her practice of holding such trials, falsely assuming 











that the aforesaid trials have for their object to decide 
whether a certain marriage is to stand or be dissolved. 
The doctrine of the Church, however, and her practice, 
far from being in opposition to each other, go hand in 
hand; and an unbiased critic can convince himself of this 
by examining dispassionately the Church’s attitude. 

First of all, in trials concerning Christian marriages 
already consummated, the Church never undertakes to 
decide whether a valid marriage should be annulled, but 
only whether there is sufficient ground for declaring that 
a certain marriage was never valid, but rather was null 
and void from the beginning, lacking one or more of the 
elements which the divine, or competent, positive law re- 
quire as essential to a matrimonial contract. A concrete 
case, like that of Gould-Castellane, will make this 
point clearer. Anna Gould and Count Boni de Castellane 
were married in New York in March, 1895. After eleven 
years they separated; Anna Gould obtained from the 
civil court a sentence of divorce, and Count Boni, having 
lost all hope of resuming married life with the woman 
in question, entered his case in the Supreme Court of the 
Roman Rota for adjudication. Now, in applying to 
Rome, Count Boni did not ask that his marriage with 
Anna Gould might be annulled, but that it should be de- 
clared null and void from the beginning, and this on the 
plea that at the time of their wedding Miss Gould had 
not given that consent which is necessary for the validity 
of a Christian marriage. This has been the real subject 
of discussion in the three consecutive trials of this case, 
as may be seen from the way the three sentences have 
been formulated. The Church does not sit in judg- 
ment with the object of annulling marriages duly con- 
tracted, but only for the purpose of deciding whether a 
marriage was ever duly contracted. Moreover, as a rule, 
the Church takes up such cases only in answer to the call 
that her subjects, by her authority, have the right to make 
when they wish to have their freedom legally established. 
But to have that freedom established conclusively is not 
an easy task, as the Church, far from proceeding lightly 
in this matter, takes all possible necessary precautions in 
order to avoid passing a final sentence which might be 
unjust. 

Thus the old rule in dubio standum est pro valore 
matrimonii (in case of doubt the validity of a marriage 
holds good) is held so sacred in matrimonial courts, that 
the judges can not in conscience pass a sentence in favor 
of the invalidity of a marriage, unless from the proofs 
offered it is truly evident to them that the marriage 
lacked some element necessary for its validity. In order 
to make it more difficult for the court to pass an erroneous 
judgment, Benedict XIV decreed that in every trial which 
deals with the validity of a marriage, an official called 
Defensor vinculi must take part. His duty is to defend 
the matrimonial bond, both by presenting whatever evi- 
dence he can gather in favor of the validity of the mar- 
riage in question, and by attacking the proofs which are 
brought forward against its validity. No session is valid 
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unless he is present, or, at least, unless the acts of a ses- 
sion are submitted to him for inspection. 

These regulations were not deemed sufficient in the 
eyes of the Church for safeguarding the indissolubility 
of marriage. Hence, it has been further decreed that in 
case either the first or second trial terminated in a sen- 
tence that declared a marriage invalid, as a rule, another 
trial in appeal must be held, in which the sentence already 
given against the marriage must be tested. The persons 
involved are not free to marry again before two different 
courts have each passed a sentence against the validity of 
the marriage. Even then they are not free, if, in spite 
of two such sentences, the Defensor vinculi feels bound 
in conscience to appeal again. This is partly illustrated 
by the case under consideration. After the first sentence 
had sustained the validity of the marriage, the second 
reversed the first and declared the marriage invalid; but 
the Defensor vinculi appealed against this second sen- 
tence and a third trial was held, in which, contrary to the 
judgment passed by the court in first appeal, the first 
sentence was confirmed. 

The mention of all these regulations should be suffi- 
cient to show how anxious the Church is to protect the 
matrimonial bond. But are these regulations strictly ob- 
served? Here we must remember that the Church en- 
trusts such cases to those judges only who from the 
standpoint both of honesty and learning are fully quali- 
fied for their office. In fact, the court to which a mat- 
rimonial case must be brought first is the court of the 
local Ordinary (Bishop or Metropolitan). If the first 
sentence is given by a Bishop, the case goes to the Met- 
ropolitan ; if, however, it was given by an Archbishop, 
the case is then sent to the nearest Metropolitan. If a 
second appeal is necessary, the case is carried to the 
Roman Tribunal of the Rota. The Sacred Roman Rota 
is a college of most worthy ecclesiastics, vested with or- 
dinary judicial power to settle cases which come in ap- 
peal to Rome. Bishops, therefore, Metropolitans, and the 
members of the Rota, are the judges to whom the Church 
entrusts the decision of matrimonial cases. As a rule, a 
case must have been tried first, at least once, by the local 
Ordinary before being brought to the Rota, but in particu- 
lar cases it may be carried before the Rota immediately, if 
the Roman Pontiff so decrees—and this happened in the 
Gould-Castellane case.. The Rota is a college of ten 
judges, but usually each trial is carried on by three only, 
and these, after having passed their sentence, are suc- 
ceeded by three others for trial of the same case in 
appeal, and so on. Sometimes, however, a case is ex- 
amined and decided by all the judges. This happened 
twice in the well-known case of Reid-Parkhurst. When 
Mary Reid appealed from the sentence that had sus- 
tained the validity of her marriage, al’ the judges of the 
Rota confirmed the first sentence and declared once more 
that the invalidity of her marriage had not been estab- 
lished. From this sentence her lawyers endeavored to 
enter a second appeal, but their appeal was not admitted 





by the Informant Judge, and the decision of the In- 
formant Judge was sustained by a sentence which, this 
time also, was pronounced by the members of the Rota 
gathered in full session. 

How conscientious the judges of the Rota are in ful- 
filling their delicate office may be seen by consulting the 
acts of that Roman court which are published regularly 
in the official pontifical bulletin, the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. The very case of Gould-Castellane is to the 
point. 

The first sentence issued in this case was in favor of 
the validity of the marriage; that sentence declared that 
the invalidity had not been sufficiently established. The 
evidence supplied by Count Boni to prove the lack of the 
necessary consent on the part of Anna Gould at the time 
of their wedding was found to be insufficient and open to 
objections. At most, the evidence would have proved 
that Miss Gould had erroneously believed herself free 
to have her marriage dissolved in case Count Boni would 
have proved unfaithful to her, but it in no way proved 
that she intended to contract a marriage with the Count, 
on the condition that she would be free to have the mar- 
riage dissolved under the aforesaid circumstances. In 
other words, she may have erroneously thought her mar- 
riage dissoluble, but her intention was to contract a true 
Christian marriage. These were the facts. Now, in 
point of law it was argued that such an attitude of mind 
could not affect the validity of her marriage because her 
absolute and predominant intention was to contract a 
true Christian marriage. 

The court in appeal reversed the first sentence. Hav- 
ing instituted further examinations, doubts were cleared 
and the testimony adduced by Castellane appeared to the 
judges to be above reproach and sufficient to prove that 
Miss Gould, besides erroneously believing that she was 
contracting a marriage, which under certain circum- 
stances would leave her free, also intended to contract a 
marriage of this nature, and no other. Having these 
facts in view, it was argued in point of law that the in- 
tention to contract a marriage of this nature made the 
matrimonial contract null and void, because, according to 
Catholic doctrine, a marriage which is not absolutely . 
indissoluble is not a valid marriage. In view of the 
evidence presented at this second examination, the judges 
who decided the case in appeal were surely warranted in 
giving the sentence as they did. They could not have 
given a different one. The disagreement between the 
first and second sentence should not surprise any person 
of good common sense, for everybody knows that in a 
second trial of the same case the evidence in favor of 
one or other of the two contending parties may receive 
additional strength. Besides, when the judges are dif- 
ferent, it is not strange that the sentence also may differ 
without detriment to the reputation for honesty and 
sound judgment of either court. 

The court in second appeal has just issued a sentence 
reversing the sentence passed by the court in first appeal 
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and has again decided that there is not sufficient ground 
for declaring the invalidity of the marriage. Even if this 
last sentence were favorable to Count Boni’s contention, 
there would not have been reason either for accusing the 
Rota of having been unjust to the lady involved, or for 
insinuating that the court was more anxious to please 
the noble and the rich than to follow the dictates of rea- 
son, and to conform its judgment to the requirements of 
law and right. But the very fact that this last sentence 
has been contrary to Count Boni’s contention is, of itself, 
a refutation of any charge against the honesty of the 
Roman Court. 

Final sentences, issued by the Roman Rota, declaring 
certain marriages invalid, are not wanting ; but such sen- 
tences were issued irrespective of the economic and social 
standing of the interested parties. Peasants’ marriages 
have been declared invalid. On the other hand, sen- 
tences which have repeatedly sustained the validity of 
marriages are not restricted to cases of poor persons, 
otherwise we would not find such cases as the Reid- 
Parkhurst, mentioned above, and the present case of 
Count Boni de Castellane. Hector Papt, s.J. 


‘‘The Wearing of the Green’’ 


ONG before I became a Catholic, long before I 
dreamed that I should ever cross the sea and tread 
the streets of New York, thé very name of its great 
Cathedral of St. Patrick seemed to have a significance 
above every other building in the world. The thought 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, of St. Mark’s at Venice, of the 
Cathedral of Milan, or of the Three Kings at Cologne, 
draws the mind to something that has sprung from a 
romantic past; but from a past that has flowed along 
more or less peacefully, changing with the ordered cur- 
rent of the passing centuries. St. Patrick’s makes its ap- 
peal on quite different grounds: it is a building unique 
among all the buildings of the world. It is not wrapped 
around with a complacency adorned with the glamour of 
the ages ; neither kings nor nobles are laid to rest within its 
aisles and chapels; nor do its archives tell of the benefac- 
tions of lords and counts such as many an ancient cathe- 
dral boasts, rather it is adorned with the nobility of labor 
and the gifts of love that labor wrested from the earth. 
But the appeal of St. Patrick’s is that it is a voice crying 
out, and crying, can not be silenced. When the Home 
Rule Act was placed on the British Statute Book there 
uprose the slogan “Ireland a nation once more”—sup- 
posing Ireland to be synonymous with the Irish people. 
But St. Patrick’s cries out not that Ireland is a nation 
once more, but that Ireland has never ceased to be a 
nation. 

Deeper down than the foundations upon which the 
Cathedral’s massy pillars and arches rest, more enduring 
than the living rock of Manhattan on which it is builded. 
is the sea of Irish blood poured out from the days of 
Henry Tudor who first sought to draw aside Ireland’s 








faith, down to the blood of ’98; and. the persecutors, al- 
though it be without honor to their name, are the primak 
founders of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Ireland’s young 
men were given to the sword, her daughters were turned 
homeless upon the highways, and her elders languished: 
in prisons or died of starvation. And through the long, 
weary years, in secret places, in the dens and caverns of 
the mountains, by the lonely seashore or lake side, she 
kept the light burning, steadily and clear, so that the 
gusts of persecution scarce caused it even to flicker. Of 
the remnant, some few escaped to Europe and attained 
the honor denied them in the land of their birth, some 
crossed the seas to America, and with them they carried 
that for which they had resisted even unto blood, the 
Faith. This is what “the wearing of the green” in New 
York, and in all America, means on St, Patrick’s Day, 
or it means nothing. . 

The bands are playing, there are processions and 
gatherings and marchings, and with the throng there 
marches, keeping step by step, a great company of shades. 
And yet not shades; but rather a multitude of witnesses, 
who, having passed through the baptism of blood, now 
march erect, clothed in white robes and holding palms in 
their hands. A throng whose joy is as the joy of those 
who triumph ; whose silent passing can be heard above the 
tramping of countless feet, above the blare of trumpets, 
above the rattle of drums. Lips that once whitened with 
pain now echo an unending Alleluia; the arms once torr 
and shrivelled upon the rack-tree now are raised in bene- 
diction ; the feet that trudged wearily through bog and 
swamp, that fled from the merciless pursuer, and at last 
took the path that led to the throne of the gibbet or the 
scaffold, now walk in heavenly places. 

Such are the sons of St.: Patrick, whose very marclr 
along New York’s Fifth Avenue is a divine charade, 
masking eternal memories of faith and loyalty; whose 
every movement upon the seventeenth of March is arr 
unfolding of the great deeds their sires performed in the 
days that are long past. The traffic policeman raises his 
hand to check the rush of oncoming vehicles, and in the 
days of persecution in Ireland his fathers offered their 
breasts as a living target for the swords and bayonets of 
the priest-hunting soldiery. When the crowd of wor- 
shipers, each wearing his little sprig of green, passes 
through the great doors into the Cathedral, their passing 
and their Cathedral are the Canaan which was bought 
when their fathers rotted in the prison dungeons of Ire- 
land, starved on the roadside, and drained the cup of suf- 
fering to the last drops rather than betray the Faith which 
was St. Patrick’s heritage to them. The priests who 
overflow the sanctuary like a living tide are the fruits 
of that harvest, reaped from the blood, the sighs and the 
tears of the multitude of priests who were hunted 
through Ireland like savage beasts, whose lives were of 
less value than the life of a sheep, who were outlawed 
as though they were robbers and felons, and through the 
bitter years preserved undimmed the sacred fire whick 
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St. Patrick kindled. And when, raised high on his 
Metropolitan’s throne, the Cardinal of New York, clothed 
in the shining scarlet of a Prince of the Church, blesses 
his children, it is but a consummation of that eleventh 
day of June in the year sixteen hundred and eighty-one, 
when the Venerable Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of Ireland, after having been be- 
trayed by suborned and lying informers and unjustly 
condemned to death, ascended the high scaffold at Ty- 
burn, and before the eyes of London dyed the sacred pur- 
ple with the purple of his own life blood. The holy 
body, maimed, mutilated, and disemboweled was sown as 
the seed of that great Church which was to spring up and 
flourish far across the Atlantic. 

These are the sacred memories of which the “wearing 
of the green” is but a sign and a symbol. And in their 
train comes the vision of distant green fields and deep 
lakes, of bright moonlight glinting upon the white walls 
of thatched cottages, and the glow of the evening lamp 
through the red-curtained window panes; of the merry 
laughter of maids and young men and the sound of the 
fiddle as they follow their innocent amusement on the 
village green; of the chimes of the church bells, the 
measured beat of the waves as they break on the sea- 
shore, of the song of the thrush and the blackbird ; of the 
sweet scent of the turf fire or the gentle perfume of the 
hawthorn. And when the vision has passed, and the 
hustling realities of twentieth century Manhattan chase 
away the days that have been, there yet remain the tiny 
spray of shamrock and the figure of St. Patrick standing 
high above the altar in his cathedral: the pledge and the 


token that Ireland has never ceased to be a nation. 
Henry C. Watts. 


Holland and the Holy See 


FTER the battle of Leipsic in 1813, when the Nether- 
A lands had been established as an independent State, its 
general Government at once entered into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See. At that period the Pope’s sov- 
ereignty was still generally recognized throughout Europe, 
while the separation of Church and State in Holland was not 
enacted till thirty-five years later, under the Constitution of 
48. At first a chargé d’affaires carried on the diplomatic 
intercourse till, in 1827, a Dutch minister ‘plenipotentiary was 
accredited at the Vatican. During his incumbency the terms 
of a Concordat between the two Governments were outlined, 
and in 1829 the Holy See erected an Apostolic Internunciature 
at The Hague to discuss the details of this document. Owing, 
however, to the political disturbance of 1830, which ulti- 
mately resulted in the separation of Belgium from the 
Netherlands, the Internuncio was recalled in 1831, and further 
negotiations were suspended by mutual agreement. During 
the interval between 1831 and 1841 the Papal Government 
continued to be represented at the Dutch Court by a chargé 
d’affairs. In the latter year another Internuncio arrived at The 
Hague, but repeated failures to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
_of the existing difficulties caused him to take his departure 
shortly afterward. Seven years later the ad interim officiating 
chargé was again replaced, this time by’ the Internuncio, 
Mgr. Belgrado, during whose tenure of office the hierarchy 
was re-established in Holland, in 1853. ‘Though some friction 





arose in connection with this far-reaching step on the part 
of the Holy See, nevertheless, in the same year, the Dutch 
Government sent a special envoy to Rome to acquaint the 
authorities there with the existing religious conditions ot 
the country. As a result there was placed upon the statute 
book the present law regulating church corporations which, 
for one reason or other, has practically become a dead letter. 

Though the Concordat was never ratified, nevertheless 
both Governments continued diplomatic relations with each 
other. Among the churchmen representing the Holy 
See at the Court -of Holland since 1853 were Vecchiotti, 
Oreglia di San Stefano, Cattani and Bianchi. During 
Bianchi’s term, while the Catholic Count Du Chastel was Am- 
bassador at Rome, the final suppression of the Dutch em- 
bassy took place in November, 1871. The Liberals at the 
time controlled both branches of the national legislature and 
were still in the heyday of their power. In September of 
the previous year the Pope’s temporal power had been over- 
thrown by the Italian invasion of Rome. This gave the 
Liberals a welcome chance for moving the elimination from 
the foreign estimates of the annual expenditures for the 
support of the Papal embassy. By a scanty majority of six 
votes (39 to 33) the amendment was adopted. At this the 
Catholics of Holland naturally felt highly indignant; they 
publicly voiced their disapproval by a petition to the then 
reigning King, William III, that the embassy might be re- 
tained. Though close on to 400,000 signatures emphasized 
their appeal nothing came of it, and on February 4, 1872, 
Count Du Chastel was recalled. What caused Catholics ad- 
ditional chagrin was that it fell to the lot of one of their 
number, Baron Van Herwynen, then Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in the Liberal Cabinet, to be charged with the ex- 
ecution of the decree. It is on record that this diplomat seem- 
ingly never recognized the propriety of resigning his office 
immediately. In spite of this unfriendly treatment at the 
hands of the Liberal Administration, the Holy See has ever 
since continued the Internunciature at The Hague and diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Dutch Government has never been 
entirely suspended. Matters were permitted to follow their 
customary routine till May, 1899, when the Dutch Govern- 
ment at the suggestion of the Czar of Russia invited the 
nations of the world to the first Peace Conference at The 
Hague. Italy’s tefusal to agree to the admittance of the 
Pope’s representative caused the latter to recall the Inter- 
nuncio, leaving a chargé to attend to the business of the office. 
Queen Wilhelmina, it is reported, realized very acutely the 
unpleasant position in which Italy’s petulant attitude thus 
placed her, and personally dispatched a friendly letter to the 
Holy Father to which His Holiness sent an immediate reply. 
Both these documents were read and recorded at the closing 
session of the Conference. Upon the death in 1902, of Mgr. 
Tarnassi the Holy See refrained*from naming his successor, 
and up to 1911 a chargé d’affaires again filled the gap. During 
the latter year Mgr. Tacci, Papal Internuncio at Brussels, 
was likewise appointed to the Internunciature at The Hague, 
and in this manner the diplomatic relations between Holland 
and the Holy See are carried on at present. Meantime the 
Queen had done everything possible on her part to conciliate 
the Vatican and to smooth over the ruffled feelings of her 
Catholic subjects. Both in 1902 and 1908 Her Majesty sent a 
special embassy to Rome for the purpose of congratulating 
the Holy Father on the occasion of his two respective 
jubilees. 

Part of the permanent platform adopted in 1896 by the 
Catholic group in the Dutch Parliament reads, “that the sup- 
pression of the Dutch embassy to the Holy See is strongly 
disapproved and deeply regretted by Catholics, and that both 
for the honor and the best interests of the country they do 
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insist upon its restoration. Now that England deems it to | 


her advantage to maintain an official representative at the 
Vatican, and since Turkey likewise is said to entertain a 
similar opinion, the Catholics of Holland decided to bring the 
question to the fore again. With an extra parliamentary Ad- 
ministration in power, it was thought that conditions looked 
quite favorable for obtaining redress of grievance on this point. 
Consequently in the Second Chamber Dr. Nolens, leader of the 
Catholic division, called the attention of the Cabinet to the sub- 
ject, and Mr. London, head of the Foreign Office, courteously 
signified his willingness to consider the matter. A well-known 
author and publicist, Mr. Paul Goulmy, recently advocated, in a 
lengthy article in the Rotterdam Maasbode, speedy restoration of 
the Dutch embassy at the Vatican. Despite all this, however, 
the Government finally decided that action in so important an 
affair is momentarily inopportune. Thus the solution of the 


problem is once more deferred. 
¥ & 


Catholics in the Y. M. C. A. 


To the Editor of America: 

I have been sometimes amused and more often angered 
by the articles I read in Catholic periodicals regarding the 
“baneful” influence of the Y. M. C. A. on its Catholic members. 
The three strongest arguments against those of our faith joining 
the organization seem to be these: No Catholic can hold office; 
he gives bad example; he supports a Protestant enterprise. Now 
I am a graduate of a Jesuit college. I belong to the swimming 
team of the Y. M. C. A. in Philadelphia, and I have not yet 
lost my faith. Moreover out of the twelve members of the team, 
eight are Catholics, and so is the captain and the coach. Indeed 
there is not a club or society in the city to which I could go 
and meet so many of my Catholic friends. Nearly all the mem- 
bers of our church sodality are enrolled and a great number of 
Catholic college students. Therefore Catholics can hold office 
and it appears the only bad example they can give is by their 
healthy and robust appearance to inspire other Catholics to join 
an organization which will improve them physically. The head 
of the physical department told me personally, he is forbidden 
by the laws of the society to talk religion or to permit those under 


him to do-so. Since I joined the Association, several years ago, | 


I have heard no talk about religion except among the Catholics 
themselves. If you knew how much personal coaching - and 
attention we receive in return for the small dues we pay you 
would see that the Y. M. C. A. supports us rather than we the 
Association. 

Observe that I speak only of the athletic department of the 
Y. M. C. A. It is really the only place I can go for physical 
relaxation. There are three all-the-year swimming pools in this 
city. One is public and unfit for swimming; the second belongs 
to a German club and has a bar and the cleanest and best 
equipped is that of the Y. M. C. A. 

Now let us examine the Catholic clubs in this city. There is 
the A. O. H. whose members must be of Irish descent. It has 
sick and death benefits and gives a yearly ball in a second-rate 
hall during which liquor is always served. Sufficiently exciting 
for an athletic fellow of twenty-five, isn’t it? Then there is 
the I. C. B. U., a pool-room sort of a club with sick and death 
benefits attached. It is designed to provide its members with a 
financially solvent death rather than a longer, healthier life. 
Now take the K. of C—More benefits living and dead; weekly 
inundations of tickets for amateur theatricals which are the de- 
spair and shame of the educated. Much good work is done, ‘such 
as giving dinners to orphuns and professorships to colleges. 
Though there are 100,000 Knights of Columbus im Philadelphia, 
not a single council owns a clob house with a gymnasium or 
swimming pool attached. 








Should not something be done for Catholic young men who 
are fond of athletics? We equip them with the finest education 
attainable; our colleges send out the pride of American man- 
hood, virile and ambitious, mentally and morally capable of 
coping with the strongest. From the combat with the business 


- world where shall they turn to refresh their tired bodies? Sur- 


plus energy too must be worked off and mental strain can only 
be cured by physical exertion. If our Catholic clubs and so- 
cieties do not provide gymnasiums or swimming pools, "where 
shall we go? 
Philadelphia. 


S Gee foregoing letter was evidently sent to AMERICA as a sort 
of challenge. It suggested an inquiry into the condition it so 
aggressively defends. The New York Y. M. C. A. took a 
census of the religious affiliations of its members in 1912, which 
disclosed that, in the various branches in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, from 29.5 per cent. to 32.8 per cent. claimed to be Cath- 
olics. As the total membership of these branches at that time 
was upward of 17,000, it follows that there were then in these 
two boroughs alone about 5,000 Catholic young men and boys 
associated with the Y. M. C. A. There are more of them now, 
and conditions are probably the same in Philadelphia and other 
large cities throughout the country. 

The Y. M. C. A. welcomes Catholics to its membership, it 
holds them eligible for all privileges in local branches, even 
for certain paid positions connected with athletic work; but 
against them it lays one restriction which goes to the very root 
of the matter: it refuses Catholic members the right to vote for 
the trustees who control the destinies of the Y. M. C. A., and, 
naturally, does. not permit them to hold places on this board. 
Unitarians and Jews have the same privileges, and are placed 
under the same restrictions as Catholics. Thus eligibility for 
full membership in the Y. M. C. A. is determined by a religious 
test. Catholics are not excluded from this standing, as Uni- 
tarians and Jews are, upon the ground that they are not Chris- 
tians, but on the ground that they are not Evangelical Protes- 
tants. Even if the Y. M. C. A. denied, which at least as far 
as its principal officers are concerned it does not, that it is a 
religious organization doing a religious work, these constitutional 
disabilities laid upon members not of the Evangelical Protestant 
sects would clearly establish its definite religious character. 

The attitude of the Y. M. C. A. toward Catholics may fairly 
be expressed thus: “We are glad to have you join our asso- 
ciation; we value the prestige that comes to us from having you 
increase our ranks; we appreciate the help we derive from the 
dues you pay; we enjoy having you use our swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, and libraries—in which last you will find no Cath- 
olic books or periodicals; we open to you even our Bible 
classes and prayer meetings, if you are disposed to use them ;— 
but you must remember that this is a religious organization; 
that, because you do not belong to some Evangelical Protestant 
church, you do not pass our test; and, therefore, that we can 
not admit you to full membership.” 

A Catholic can not accept these terms without sacrificing 
loyalty and self-respect. If a man is to be denied essential 
privileges on the ground that he is not an Evangelical Protes- 
tant, it is not possible for him to accept other privileges which 
are granted only upon the understanding that for this purpose 
his religion shall be mutually ignored. Catholics can do this 
only when they fail to recognize, or refuse to admit, that the 
Y. M. C. A. is a religious organization, which restricts their 
membership upon religious grounds. Its ideals, its purposes, 
its methods, its resources, its zeal, its energy, its very life— 
all are drawn from the spirit of Evangelical Protestantism. No 
man in authority in the organization will deny it. Catholics 
should. clearly understand that in. the spirit which gives life ‘to 
this. association, no Catholic ever can have part. He remains a 
stranger in a strange land. 


Leo Paut McCLOosKEY. 
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This correspondent, however, will probably condemn this view 
as being extremely narrow. He will deny that Catholics are 
made to feel like strangers, and will maintain that the Y. M. C. 
A. does not consider itself primarily a religious organization. 
A Catholic who does not feel like a stranger when discrimination 


is made against him on religious grounds, either has had the - 


vision of his Faith distorted by the hypnotism of external hos- 
pitality, or else, for the sake of certain material benefits and 
pleasures, has deliberately paid the price in self-respect and 
loyalty. Moreover, the Y. M. C. A. does consider itself pri- 
marily a religious organization. It has gone into court in 
various parts of the country and claimed that its property should 
be exempt from taxation on the ground that it is a religious 
organization doing a religious work. While it is true that the 
association has also maintained in court that it is an educational 
organization, it has done so only after the court has denied it 
the religious status it demanded at first. In its effort to es- 
tablish itself upon the reservation at West Point, the association 
reversed its usual proceedure and claimed to be an educational 
society, because admission would not have been granted to a 
distinctly religious organization. The Y. M. C. A. was at first 
exclusively, and it remains now chiefly, an organization which 
aims, by various attractive means, to bring young men under the 
influence of the Evangelical Protestant religion. This principle 
will be admitted by officers of the association when the question 
is put to them squarely. It is affirmed in their constitution when 
it gives voting power only to Protestant members; and it is 
denied, or glossed over, only by overzealous workers who wish 
to banish religious scruples in the hesitating prospective member, 
or by Catholic associates who wish to justify themselves in ac- 
cepting favors from one hand of an association which, with the 
other, penalizes them for being Catholics. 

To the young man who takes delight in gymnasiums and 
swimming-pools, this may seem a somewhat abstract and aca- 
demic question, for he finds it in his heart to reply that, as far 
as the Catholic member is concerned, the primarily religious 
character of the association lies beyond his field of consciousness, 
and that concretely and actually the Catholic is never bothered 
by any attempt at direct proselyting. This position is thé last 
ditch of defence. After all it were better that Catholic members 
should be subject to direct proselyting, than that they should be 
constantly under an influence, not recognized for the thing it is, 
yet inevitably inimical to their religion. A direct attack upon 
their faith would rouse their dormant loyalty and self-respect, 
and drive them out of the association; but so long as they can 
not or will not recognize that by association with the Y. M. C. 
A. they are making concessions and submitting themselves to 
influences dangerous to their faith, they find, like our corres- 
pondent, sufficient grounds for defending themselves after they 
have assumed a position which is untenable and dangerous. 

Opposition to his faith will set a Catholic upon his guard, 
and impel him to avoid occasions that are dangerous to it. The 
greatest danger to the religious faith of a Catholic is that spirit 
of religious liberalism which holds that one religion is as good 
as another, for it destroys positive, saving faith in any religious 
belief. In a world saturated with materialism it is extremely 
easy, though extremely illogical, for a young man to argue that, 
if one religion is as good as another, one religion is as bad as 
another, and from this, when the fit is on him, he can without 
much difficulty assume the position that there is no good in any 
religion at all. Yet it is only by a practical application of this 
dangerous principle that it is possible for the religious services 
of an institution which outwardly appears to be a young men’s 
club to be made “broad” enough to take in, as they are intended 
to do, members of all shades of belief and unbelief. More- 
over, it is only upon an affirmation of this principle that the Y. 
M. C. A. can find any grounds for appealing to Catholics to dis- 
regard religious differences and become members, though at the 








same time it denies this principle and actually asserts that one 
religion is not as good as another when it refuses to give Cath- 
olics a vote because they are not Protestants. Yet the denial 
of this principle is to be preferred to the affirmation of it. For, 
in denying that one religion is as good as another, 'the Y. M. C. 
A. simply places Catholics under a stigma in an association 
they never should have joined, but in affirming the principle as 
a means of doing its own kind of religious work, the Y. M. C. A. 
is creating an atmosphere which subjects Catholic members, ‘and 
all others who have definite religious belief, to an insidious proc- 
ess of attrition by which their faith is in danger of destruction. 

The Catholic Church regards her young men as the flower of 
her flock. She rejoices to see in them that Catholic instinct, 
that jealousy of Catholic honor which is the surest safeguard 
of their faith. She looks very wistfully to find in them that spirit 
which makes them prompt to answer her call for service in the 
Catholic cause. This instinct and this spirit can not be developed 
and fostered in the atmosphere of the Y. M. C. A. The Church 
does not expect a Catholic young man to take the stand, and to 
use the arguments to which this correspondent has given ex- 
pression in his letter. Such a letter is certainly not the fruit 
of the training received in a Jesuit college. It is the natural 
result of several years’ association with the Y. M. C. A. 

“Where is the Catholic young man to go?” There lurks a 
measure of reproach in the very asking of that question. Are 
our young men weary of waiting for their gymnasiums and 
swimming-pools? Are they now willing to purchase these 
pleasures at the sacrifice of a principle for which their fathers 
and forefathers gave the last full measure of devotion? They 
should remember that Catholic resources of energy and money 
have been constantly expended in building and maintaining 
churches, parish schools and colleges by which means Catholic 
young men of to-day have received the Faith, and have been 
equipped, as this correspondent claims, with the best education 
obtainable. Is the Church to be reproached by her own sons 
because she can not do more for them now? Perhaps some day, 
not so remote that “an athletic young fellow of twenty-five” 
may not live to see it and share in its labors, there will arise all - 
over our country club-houses for Catholic young men, modeled, 
at least architecturally, on the best examples of the Y. M. C. A. 
But if that day ever comes, it must come as the result of the 
zeal and the service of Catholic laymen. When Catholic young 
men—especially those who have had the advantage of a college 
education—cease demanding of the Church service she has not 
the means to render; when, seeing her need, they no longer turn 
their backs upon her to accept bounty from the hands of stran- 
gers; but, with hearts full of Catholic devotion and loyalty and 
zeal, say to her, not, “Serve me!” but, “I will serve thee!” it 
will be very easy to answer the question: “Where shall our 
Catholic young men go?” NELSON HuME. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Regulating the “Foundations” 


To the Editor of America: 

I fear Mr. Mitchell read into my words more than they con- 
tained. 

What I wanted to convey was the idea that our Govern- 
ment was quite strong enough to deal with these Founda- 
tions in the light of their acts and that unless these acts in- 
fringed the law or contravened public policy the Foundations 
themselves could hardly be considered as the “menace” or 
“peril” to our institutions that Mr. Walsh seemed to think 
they were. 

I offered no suggestion as to the “breaking of strikes” 
being either good or bad; all I said was that the use of 
money to break strikes was not now unlawful nor was it likely 
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to be unlawful in the future. If the Foundations use unlawful 
means, such as Mr. Mitchell describes, the law can be in- 
voked to restrain them or punish them, can it not? 

I quite agree with Mr. Mitchell’s remark as to the desir- 
ability of a united effort by all to remove the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest. I may perhaps be allowed to suggest that 
the work of the Industrial Relations Commission might be a 
little more fruitful of good results if the Chairman were a 
trifle less violently partisan. 


New York. Tuomas F. Wooptock. 


A Catholic Daily 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am keenly interested in the Catholic daily discussion and 
I hope that something crystallizes out of it all. Our minds, 
now convinced of its need and advantage, should be bent on 
ways and means of starting it. Can we get no wealthy Catho- 
lic nor any body of wealthy Catholics to risk the venture? 
To buy a daily in one of our large cities and to run it, not as 
a professedly Catholic paper, but in such a way as not to 
offend our Catholic faith and morals, would seem to me to 
be the safest kind of a busiress risk. In the first place, the 
paper would in all likelihood retain its original circulation; 
then, with the approval of the hierarchy, clergy, Catholic 
leaders and Catholic societies, there is no reason why this 
paper, especially in cities like New York, Boston, Chicago 
or St. Louis, should not in a short time, under proper busi- 
ness management, become the largest daily in the city. More- 
over, a daily, healthy in sane principles, “sensational,” too, 
but not with the morbid sensationalism of immorality, would 
appeal, I am sure, to numerous healthy-minded parents out- 
side the fold who wish to have in their homes a paper not 
dangerous to the innocence of their children. It is easy to 
predict for the wealthy Catholic who puts this work on its 
feet great financial success, and to forecast that within a 
decade or two we may have great dailies in all our large 


cities. Will the Hearst for the Catholic daily please step 
forward? Or will some one please find him for us? 
St. Louis. A READER. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The contributions to America on this subject have been in- 
teresting though of varying value. The most complete, and I 
think the most valuable, after the opening article of Dr. Flick, 
was the well-considered statement, evidently founded on ex- 
perience, of Mr. Michael Williams. But there are other journal- 
ists whose experience lead them in some respects to opposite 
conclusions. Admitting the necessity of a Catholic daily, Mr. 
Williams is convinced that such a journal, which can not cater 
to the passions of the public, has no chance of financial success 
until a sufficient number of readers have been inoculated with a 
taste for decent and honest journalism; and therefore that a 
sure foundation, namely plenty of money to start with, is the 
prime necessity. The present writer has had long experience 
on both secular and religious papers, and he has come to the 
conclusion that money is not the prime necessity, and that the 
public are not only not so given to sensationalism that they will 
disrelish what is sane, wholesome and true, but that the latter is 
the very thing they are thirsting for. 

Take the daily papers of New York City to-day. Who knows 
better than the journalist that in them real news and honest news 
is never to be counted on, that such is an exception rather than 
the rule, and that a large proportion, probably the vast majority, 
of their readers are aware that the pabulum fed them is largely 
made up of adulterated or unadulterated lies. Such readers, and 
recent experience has multiplied their numbers and their yearn- 
ing, are ripe for a paper that will tell the truth, give real news 








in due proportion, and express sound, or at any rate honest, 
opinions on every subject of importance, unswayed by adver- 
tisers, monopolists, politicians, or any other external influences. 

I was talking recently on this subject with an experienced. 
journalist who owns a very successful Eastern paper, which is 
also distinguished by its rather unusual respectability. He is a 
Catholic who is stronger in faith than in practice, but he became 
greatly interested in AMERICA when it was first shown to him 
about two months ago. Analyzing carefully every part of it, he 
said it approached the ideal more nearly than any other Ameri- 
can publication. He pointed out some editorials which were so 
frank and true that no metropolitan daily would dare publish 
them. The Chronicle he considered a model in compression, 
clearness and impartiality. There was more real news in it 
than in the seven daily issues of—and he named five leading New 
York dailies. The departments covered everything, and each 
was well done. In its 26,000 words there were few that were 
superfluous. Now, he said, get out a daily in that fashion, with 
the requisite adaptations, and you will have a paper that will give 
a vast number of people what they are consciously or uncon- 
sciously longing for, and will surprise them and others by its 
delicious novelty. 

For the majority of readers are not so hungry for sensational 
and scandalous and yellow-colored news as editors seem to 
think. One proof of this is that since editors began to paint 
their pages yellow they have to depend on the advertisers, not 
the readers, for financial support, and frequently failing in this, 
have to draw on the inexhaustible millions of their monopolistic 
owners. Their contents have cheapened with their prices. 
Glaring headlines and melodramatic scandals bore, with the re- 
sult that the average reader turns over to the sporting page or 
some matter of business interest. Their columns, home and 
foreign, consist largely not of news but of the offal of news; 
and much of it is evidently manufactured in the offices. Their 
editorials are flimsy, arbitrary, contradictory, brazenly asserting 
or denying to-day what they denied or asserted a week or a 
month ago, anything but the consistent expression of sound and 
considered views on the questions of the hour. They do not 
express their mind, for they have ng mind to express. That 
belongs to their owners or their advertisers, and these have their 
minds focussed only on their own interests, which are not the 
interests of the public. Now America knows its own mind 
and has the ability and the courage to express it. It has also a 
sound estimate of what is news and what is not, and has the 
courage to include the one and exclude the other. A daily paper 
so conducted, always with the requisite adaptations, would be a 
long felt want that would capture the public by its very novelty. 

But the adaptations required would be considerable. In the 
first place it should not be called, nor be in any formal sense, a 
Catholic daily. What we want is a paper, established within 
daily reach of every district in the United States, that will give 
honest news and honest views in readable fashion. Get together 
three or four Catholic men of journalistic experience, of wide 
information and sound Catholic instincts, who know their own 
minds and will be swayed by no influence from expressing them, 
and you have the essentials for the success of a great and good 
American paper. A large number of Americans of all denomi- 
nations, vastly larger than surface observers take thought of, 
are yearning for just that kind of paper. They won’t quarrel 
about its political views, national or international, provided they 
are normally non-partisan and always honest; and whatever its 
views, they will be satisfied if its news, home and foreign, is as 
true as is fairly ascertainable, and proportioned according to 
decency and value. There is a growing revolt against the un- 
reliability, the partisanship, the lack of principle, the catering 
to indecency and to moneyed interests, of the average daily; and 
this is the moment for an honestly independent and able paper. 
It is men, not money, that will make such a paper. Some of 
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your correspondents seem to think that money is the whole 
question. On the contrary, it is almost negligible. I know one 
man who is anxious to turn over unconditionally $1,500,000 to 
such a paper the moment he is assured that it has intrinsically 
a fair guarantee of success; and he understands by success the 
right kind of men at the helm. Given the men who have the 
requisite Catholic character and literary power and possess, or 
know how to supply, the supplementary business qualities essential 
to financial success, all the money needed will be easily obtain- 
able. Convince even ten bishops that an enterprise, so manned 
and planned, lacks but financial backing for the launching and, 
as far as finance is concerned, it could be launched in a month. 

The details of control and theological advice could be easily 
worked out. Briefly, a daily paper that would meet Catholic 
needs should also meet the needs of all decent Americans and, 
having to deal largely with secular affairs in secular fashion, 
should be run by laymen. Instances would occur where philo- 
sophical and theological and other expert advice would be 
needed, and should be had and hearkened to; but ordinarily it 
would be a layman’s paper. The editors and managers, being 
Catholic, its tone would be fundamentally and unconsciously 
Catholic, and when the occasion occurred, which would be com- 
paratively infrequent, it would take frankly the Catholic attitude 
on morals and dogma and historical and literary interpretation. 

It would do all this, and be at the same time the independent 
expression of the editors’ minds and purposes, taking from them 
its life, color, character and distinctive individuality. Hence it 
would be inadvisable to take over any of the existing secular 
dailies, all of which have traditions more or less objectionable. 
It will have to be its own ancestor. 

Such a paper would live and vitalize immeasurably Catholic 
thought and activities; and last, but least, it would pay. 

Palm Beach, Fla. MicHaEL McDermor. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I through your columns say a word in defence of Cath- 
olic laymen? Among your correspondents—particularly those 
who are writing about the Catholic press—it has become, it 
seems to me, quite popular to blame the Catholic layman for 
all our troubles. These writers take particular delight in 
alleging that the Catholic layman is unwilling to stand up and 
be counted a Catholic, that he will not get out and fight for 
his Faith, that he will not support his fellow Catholics in their 
various efforts, that he will not generously respond to the calls 
made on him by various Catholic institutions. Personally, I 
have met but few Catholics who, when the occasion demanded 
that.they do so, failed to make their Catholicism known. The 
only ones I have ever met who failed when tried were Catholic 
politicians who were Catholics—and then very loud ones—only 
when they felt that it meant votes for them. Thank Heaven, 
I have known only a few of them. 

The churches, the schools, the colleges, the hospitals, the 
asylums and other institutions built and maintained by Catholics 
seem to me ‘to speak very eloquently not only of the industry 
and self-sacrifice of our good priests and nuns, but as well of 
the generosity and self-sacrifice of our laymen. 

If the average Catholic weekly newspaper is not what we 
would like it to be—and I believe that “A Perfect Fool’ (who 
is by the way not so much of a fool after all) is more nearly 
correct in his estimate of these publications than is Father Cor- 
bett—the blame is to be ascribed to the managers and editors 
of these publications rather than to the Catholic public. 

We do not to-day need a Catholic daily. Even an endowed 
daily such as Mr. Williams describes would prove a failure. I 
question, moreover, if a sufficiently large endowment could be 
raised for such a publication. We do not need an endowed 
diocesan weekly. But we do need a number of real Catholic 
diocesan weekly newspapers, newspapers which will publish the 





news of the dioceses in which they are published. Most of our 
Catholic weeklies attempt to cover too much territory, and so 
spread themselves out too thin. 

In the homes of many good Catholics the diocesan weekly is 
never taken out of the wrapper in which it was mailed. Why? 
Because the paper does not publish the news of the diocese— 
the news in which the subscriber is particularly interested. The 
other day I obtained one of the best of these weeklies, pub- 
lished in a great archdiocese. Out of nearly forty-seven column- 
inches on the first page, just exactly three column-inches were 
given over to news of the diocese. I found the diocesan news 
on the fifth page. Out of forty-one columns of reading matter 
in that issue, there were four columns of editorials, none of 
them about anything very near home, twenty-seven columns of 
general news, and about ten columns of the news of the diocese 
The general treatment of the local news indicated that the 
editors felt that it was of but little, if any, importance. A 
few Sundays ago, I heard a priest refer to the intended visit 
to the parish of the subscription representative of the diocesan 
weekly. He very frankly admitted that the publication was not 
what it ought to be, but urged the people of the parish to sub- 
scribe for it in the hope that it would be improved. Finally he 
said that it was the duty of the parishioners to support the 
weekly, but it seemed to me that he felt that it was an un- 
pleasant duty. The sheet for which he so openly apologized was 
one which Father Corbett said did honor to its editor. That 
diocese should have a publication for which no one need apolo- 
gize. If the editors will give us Catholic weekly newspapers 
that are interesting and readable, the Catholic public will in 
return, if properly approached, give a willing and generous sup- 
port. With the right sort of circulation, both as to quantity and 
quality, that such a publication should have, it would be no 
difficult matter to obtain desirable and profitable advertising. 
From such a publication, a Catholic daily can reasonably be 
expected to develop. 


New York. Frank L. Devine 


The Purchase of Alaska 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Here is an item of information which is not generally 
known and which you may wish to make use of in your paper. 
George Hazzard, of Tacoma, who visited Juneau some time since, 
made the statement that Abraham Lincoln’s great Secretary 
of State, William H. Seward, conceived the idea of buying 
Alaska from Russia seven years before the purchase was 
actually consummated, and that his attention was first called 
to the idea by a Jesuit, a member of an Order that has con- 
tributed greatly to the civilization of this Territory. 


It was in 1860 at the Merchants’ Hotel in St. Paul that 
Colonel Allen, proprietor of the hotel at the time and for many 
years afterward, introduced William H. Seward to a Jesuit 
priest. The introduction was made just before Mr. Seward 
was to address a meeting during his campaigning tour in the 
interest of the presidential candidacy of Abraham Lincoln. 

Seward became so interested in the marvelous story of the 
Jesuit missionary that he was late at the meeting and had 
to be reminded that he was expected to address a large as- 
semblage that was anxiously awaiting his appearance. Seward 
went to the meeting and with the priest’s story fresh in his 
mind, predicted that the United States would purchase “Rus- 
sian America” and cause its development into a great section 
of the Republic. Mr. Seward lived to negotiate the purchase 
himself and to visit the place. That he was well pleased with 
the work accomplished is testified to by the circumstance 
that shortly before his death he wrote that the greatest act 
of his life was the purchase of Alaska, and the second great- 
est act was the attestation as Secretary of State of the 
Emancipation Proclamation issued by Abraham Lincoln. 


This, I think, is a piece of news that will give pleasure to 
many of your readers. 
Douglas, Alaska. T. 
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‘‘The Enemy of the Poor’’? 


MOST amazing statement was made by a criminal 
when questioned by the police as to the motive 
that Had induced him to attempt to set off a bomb 
in the Catholic Cathedral of New York. He is reported 
to have said that he hated the Church because he be- 
lieved it was the enemy of the poor. There have been 
many charges brought against the Church, but this last 
calumny is the most gratuitous of all. The very contrary 
has been the standing reproach that non-Catholics have al- 
ways been ready to fling in the face of the Church. Her 
devotion to the poor Italians of New York City in par- 
ticular has kept more than one possible convert out of 
her ranks. 

A prominent man in the city with strong leanings 
toward Catholicism, but with very pronounced repug- 
nances against the sacrifices involved in “going over to 
Rome,” has made it his practice for years, whenever his 
Romeward tendencies became too insistent, to attend ser- 
vices in the Italians’ Catholic church. The sight of the 
poverty of his prospective coreligionists and the char- 
acter of the art with which the pastor had catered 
to the tastes of his poor congregation were very effective 
antidotes for his passing fervor. He found he went back 
to his fashionable and exclusive congregation quite cured. 
He could sit among the rich, if not altogether at peace, 
at least, without a shock to his esthetic sensibilities, for 
there was nothing about the fellow-worshipers who 
frequented the chapel he attended that could offend his 
artistic and aristocratic soul. 

In no Catholic church in the world could he have the 
same security. Since the days of Christ there has been 
one clear, cogent mark of the Catholic’s place of worship. 
In it the poor had the Gospel preached to them. In every 
quarter of the globe her devotion to the poor has been 


a clamorous proof of her divinity. And now from that. 


same poor Italian church, a church that is eminently the 
church of the poorest of the poor, to the sacred edifice 
that is known the world over as the Cathedral of the poor, 





there comes an Italian anarchist with a bomb in his hand, 
because, forsooth, he believes that the Church hates the 
poor. A startling piece of psychology, surely! There is 
strange persuasiveness in the anarchistic eloquence that 
can tell men, and make them believe, that black is white. 


Bread for the Needy 


7. is a beautiful story told in Holy Writ of a 

great throng, some five thousand strong, not count- 
ing women and children, whom Our Lord found fasting 
on the northeastern shore of the Lake of Galilee, and 
whom He fed in the midst of the wilderness with bread 
of His own divine making. He did not form them into a 
line, but this was because of the exquisite delicacy of His 
kindness. He did not bid them stand shivering, confessed 
to the world as beggars, to receive His beneficence from 
the hands of servants. He made them sit down, friends 
and acquaintances together, and then He and His disciples 
ministered to them with their own hands. They were 
His guests, they were invited to His feast; not for a 
moment did they think they were the objects of charity. 
This is the beginning of our modern charity, or, at least, 
of the best of the spirit that animates it. 

Pagan Rome threw bread to her citizens, but she did 
so in disdain, contempt and fear, lest the rabble should 
rise in revolt and extort it by force. The motive of our 
gifts to the poor is far different: it is Christian. It is 
imbued, at least for the most part, with the spirit of Him 
who is the first of many brethren. It springs, though this 
is not always appreciated, from fellowship with Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps this is not realized even by Catholics 
as fully as it should be. Honor to whom honor is due. 
No one doubts the generosity that has prompted the send- 
ing of ships laden with food to the hungry across the 
seas. Every one applauds the sympathy that doles out 
the loaves to the unemployed in our own cities. But the 
breaking of bread to the multitudes, lest they faint by the 
way, did not originate yesterday nor the day before, it 
goes back to the time of Christ. Like many another work 
of mercy, it had its inception in the Sacred Heart of the 
Saviour. 


Is It Merely Folly? 


OMMENTING on the plea recently made in favor 

of the liceity of putting to death the old and those 
incurably ill, one of our leading dailies combated the 
proposition or the ground that it is against common 
sense. The position thus adopted is correct as far as it 
goes, but it illustrates the unchristian character of our 
public press. We used to be told that murder was wrong 
because it is forbidden by the divine law, both natural 
and positive. The Fifth Commandment of God was 
put before us as the final and unalterable expression of 
the Sovereign Master’s will with regard to the life of His 
human creatures. Our life, so we were taught, was a 
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sacred thing of which no individual might deprive us, 
save in the single case of unjust aggression against which 
the taking of our life was the only means of self-defence. 
Murder was declared to be an unholy violation of two 
rights: the inalienable right inherent in every man to live 
all the days and years of his divinely appointed term of 
existence, and the absolute right of the Creator to be 
served by the creature of His hands until He -Himself 
in His own inscrutable designs had given death permis- 
sion to supervene. An awful and eternal sanction was 
held up before all as a warning against any infringement, 
no matter on what provocation, of either of these rights. 
God was a jealous God, who would exact a terrible 
retribution. This was in the past the custom of all 
writers. Such teaching now seems to be regarded as old- 
fashioned. The new learning has provided a substitute 
for it in the form of the dictate of common sense, a sub- 
stitute that is hopelessly inadequate, as the writer of the 
editorial in question knows perfectly well. Can it be that 
the reading public has grown so far away from God, that 
even the most obvious of His prerogatives can not be 
vindicated ? 


Compromising 


a has sent us an evening paper 

of Wilmington, Del., containing an account of a 
building fund campaign launched by the Santa Maria 
Council of the Knights of Columbus of that city, whereat 
the speaker is reported to have expressed himself thus: 


No one who has considered it can doubt the usefulness of 
fraternal organizations when they are based on good princi- 
ples and possess a membership of upright and worthy gentle- 
men. Such an organization not only promotes the welfare 
of every member of it, but it helps to improve and lift up 
the whole community. We all recognize that in this country 
the Masonic craft has promoted upright living in the com- 
munity and has benefited personally the men who belong to 
it. Similar good things may be said of other fraternal organ- 
izations, such as the Order of Odd Fellows, the Knights of 
Pythias and the Improved Order of Red Men. 


Now, we do not “all recognize that the Masonic Craft,” 


nor its Odd Fellow and Pythian cousinship, “has 
promoted upright living in the community,” however 
much it “has benefited personally the men who belong to 
it,” which is quite a different thing. The moral system 
of Masonry, as explained by Albert Pike, the supreme 
authority, is largely in character and wholly in motive, 
the antithesis of Christian morality. Nor does experience 
show that Masonry as such has uplifted any man’s 
morality. But the implication in the speech of the Wil- 
mington Knights’ speaker that Masonry and its kindred 
societies are “based on good principles” is a more serious 
matter. The Roman Pontiffs for two hundred years have 
‘condemned Masonry precisely because it is founded on 
false principles subversive of Christian Faith and 
morality. Pope Leo XIII specifically condemned not only 
Freemasonry, but two of the other societies landed by the 





spokesman of Wilmington. Pope Pius X made the “Battle 
against Freemasonry” the prayerful purpose of every 
Catholic and, in reply, Masonry’s Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander at Washington called upon all American Masons 
of every rite to unite with all Protestant Americans 
against the purposes of Rome. The Knights of Columbus 
were instituted mainly to carry out these purposes, and 
they are doing it well. The speech at Wilmington was 
contradictory both of their principles and of the solemn 
declarations of the Church they guarantee to support and 
defend. The speaker’s further declaration that the re- 
cent attacks on the Knights of Columbus are as false as 
the charges brought against Masonry in the anti-Masonic 
agitation was equally unjust to his Order. The oaths and 
charges of Masonry as published by John Quincy Adams 
and others were not, and can not be, repudiated. To put 
the bogus Knights of Columbus oath on the same level 
with them is to authenticate that document. 

There have been other recent attempts to conciliate 
Masonry. They are all equally futile; even when not 
made at the expense of truth. As the American Free- 
mason frankly admits, there is an essential antagonism 
between Freemasonry and the Catholic Church. The 
organs of Masonry teem with this antagonism, and their 
enmity is growing precisely as our numbers grow. It is 
true that a large number of American Masons do not 
share it, for reasons previously stated in America, but 
the Order, as such, is irreconcilable to the Church. Cath- 
olics should show charity to individual Masons, whether 
friendly or hostile, as to all other men; but they can have 
no more sympathy with Masonry itself than with any 
other false system. Charity is patient and kind and all- 
embracing, but does not compromise with principles. 


A Distressing Situation 


OCIALISM is meeting with many disenchantments 
in the present war. What is apparently causing the 
greatest anxiety to a German socialist, in the Freiburg 
Volkswacht, is the general reawakening of interest in re- 
ligion. While the comrades are fighting at the front 
their wives, he laments, are manifesting a piety at home 
which is becoming truly disquieting. ‘They run to 
church, nct only twice on Sundays, but attend early Mass 
on weekdays, and are present at rosary devotion every 
evening.” Such unexpected developments, he says, could 
never have been even dreamed of before by those who 
had previously known these women. “They are thus 
proving untrue to their husbands with whom they have 
shared suffering and joy, and will share them again, if 
fate so decrees.” 
This distressing condition of affairs might indeed sug- 
gest serious consequences. But apparently there is little 


danger that conjugal felicity will suffer because of it, 


even should the husbands return safe froin the field. We 
may gather this from the subsequent warning addressed. 
to the men themselves. It is true that the Volkswackt. 
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writer does not find fault with all the comrades: only 
with some whose sad decadence has evidently come under 
his notice. “It is no great glory that a man who went 
to the front three months ago, a determined rationalist, 
should now write letters home which are simply unctuous 
with piety. It matters not whether they are directed to 
the priest or to his own people, for these missives can be 
used by the priest in the interests of his Church, and held 
up to the people as model letters.” Things, indeed, have 
come to a pretty pass! The German socialists deserve 
our tenderest commiseration. 


Our New Statistics 


é Sues 1915 edition of the “Official Catholic Directory” 

of the United States, published by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York, is as rich as usual in interesting sta- 
tistics, which indicate the Church’s steady progress. The 
Catholics in this country now number 16,309,310, an in- 
crease of 241,325 since last year, and a gain of nearly 
4,000,000 over the figures of 1905. It is the amiable 
custom of Dr. Carroll to deduct fifteen per cent, from 
our numbers to allow for the infants who, in his opinion, 
are not yet Catholics. For he has decreed that it is not 
Baptism, but some other Sacrament—Matrimony, pos- 
sibly, or Extreme Unction—that admits a person into the 
Church. But Mr. Joseph H. Meier, the compiler of the 
“Catholic Directory,” maintains that our grand total of 
16,309,310 is really a conservative estimate. Ten per 
cent. should be added to represent the “floating” Catholic 
population, of which no record is kept. 

Other statistics of special interest given by the “Cath- 
olic Directory” are these: The priests of the United 
States fall but six short of 19,000, of whom 4,986 belong 
to Orders and Congregations; three hundred and ten 
churches have been established during the past year, mak- 
ing’ 14,961 altogether ; there are 6,770 young men prepar- 
ing for the priesthood in our eighty-five seminaries ; 229 
boys’ colleges are maintained, 680 girls’ academies, 284 
asylums housing 45,742 orphans; and 5,488 parishes are 
provided with parochial schools, which are attended by 
1,456,206 children for whose education the State does 
not pay a single dollar. 

The United States census places the Catholic popula- 
tion of the country at 12,000,000, and asserts that in nine- 
teen of the forty-eight States a majority of the people 
professing religious belief are Catholics. The compiler 
of the “Catholic Directory’ makes no comparisons, but 
names thirty “banner States” with large Catholic popula- 
tions, New York leading, with nearly 3,000,000. Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and Massachusetts have about a million 
and a half each. After perusing the foregoing statistics 


this thought will doubtless occur to the reader: If each 
and every one of those 16,309,310 children of the Church 
were always practical and consistent Catholics, what a 
strong bulwark they would be of all that is best in Ameri- 
can civilization ! 








If I Were You 


UT yourself in his place. It is a healthy and holy 
exercise. You will find it harder than you imagine. 
You must be willing to leave the contented home in which 
you now live and go into a strange land. You are satis- 
fied with your own views of things. You might like to 
have another’s lungs, liver or digestive apparatus, but 
what of an exchange of your likes and dislikes for his? 
They are the chains which hold in check many a man 
who has an idea of faring forth from his own place and 
occupying another’s. Then, again, you will be going to 
a place where a foreign language is spoken when you 
endeavor to put yourself in his place. A red flag is a red. 
flag in the dictionary, but it does not mean the same to a 
bull and a bullfrog. It is a challenge to the one and a 
charm to the other. In the dictionaries of the soul, where 
definitions have been made by life and experience, no 
two words mean the same. Home is translated heaven 
by you, but home may be translated otherwise in his 
place. Philosophers have held that no two angels are 
alike. You will appreciate that truth when you try to get 
into his place. In the sum total of all they have ex- 
perienced and are, no two souls are alike. 

You begin to see why putting oneself in another’s place 
is not a popular form of amusement. Great actors give a 
lifetime to the study of some dramatic character which 
they are to impersonate. Not all are complete successes 
at such interpretations. Insight is lacking or sufficient 
sympathy or adaptability. “How can we get papa out of 
that little hole?” inquired a child anxiously of her 
mother, on hearing her father over the telephone. It is 
the opposite problem which confronts you when you try 
to put yourself into another’s place. How can I get into 
that hole? And in a true sense you never can. The in- 
sistent tide pushes its way into bays and creeks and re- 
cesses; the air presses down on the world and fills every 
nook and cranny; ether with more imperious pressure 
goes where water and air can not go and swathes and 
permeates the universe, but however close all these wide- 
spread elements come to what they engulf, they have yet 
only put themselves around or near another’s place, not 
in it. 

“Tf I were you,” says old wisdom to young ardor. 
“But you are not,” replies young ardor, “and you never 
can be because you have forgotten what you were at my 
age.” “If I were you,” says the teacher to the pupil. 
“But you are not and can not be,” replies the pupil. 
“You had dreams once of what you would say and do 
to pupils when you were a pupil and had at the time an 
unsympathetic, isolated and insulated teacher. You 
failed to note down your grand program for the amelio- 
ration of the tutorial department of life, and now it is too 
late. You have gone far away from his place and do not 
know the way back. And you really don’t want to come’ 
back or recall what you would now term the callow, : 
utopian dreams of unsophisticatéd experiénce.” Alas! 
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‘That it should be so! We often say, “If I were you,” 
but we mean, “If you were I.” Selfishness, prejudices, 
-antipathies of all kinds, national jealousies, professional 
jealousies, family jealousies, these and a hundred other 
busy agents, are at work intrenching themselves with 
‘barriers never dreamt of in the most deadly and in- 
genious warfare. You are you and I am I, and a life- 
‘time of siege can not carry either impregnable fortress. 

The supposition, “If I were you,” is incapable of full 
‘realization and often has an echo or undertone of ar- 
rogance. “If you were I,” is a better supposition, be- 
‘cause you know fairly well your place, and you know 
what you would like others to say and do to you. Act 
towards others as though they were another you, and you 
will find that you and they differ, indeed, as the angels 
are said to do, yet you will discover, too, that both you 
and they, with all your idiosyncrasies (See the doctor 
at once!) have a common nature, which is angelic. He 
who gave us the Golden Rule, of which you have just 
‘had another version, performed the most stupendous of all 
‘miracles to break down an infinite chasm of separation 
which lay between divinity and humanity, and the ap- 
proachableness of the Word made flesh filled the early 
‘Christians with wonder. ‘That which was from the be- 
ginning,” they cried, “we have heard, we have seen with 
our eyes and our hands have handled.” No one has ever 
tried so marvelously to put himself in another’s place 
and no one has succeeded so infinitely well as He who 


‘was from the beginning. 


LITERATURE 
Literature and Weather 


A° all the world is aware, no true Bostonian will ever ex- 

press an opinion regarding the quality of to-day’s weather 
till he has read the Evening Transcript. Yesterday’s atmos- 
pheric conditions he will discuss with enthusiasm, to-morrow’s 
probable temperature he may timidly forecast, and he is some- 
times ready to prove that last week’s humidity was greater than 
that of the corresponding period thirteen years ago. But no 
power on earth can make the loyal citizen of St. Botolph’s town 
commit himself to any statement about the weather of to-day 
until he has carefully studied in the seclusion of his home, after 
night has fallen, the Transcript’s first editorial. 

He may then learn on infallible authority that to-day, for in- 
stance, “was fair,” that “the temperature was high for the sea- 
son,” that there “was no rain up to midday,” that “in the open 
it was a little warmer than yesterday, though the wind was 
higher,” that the “day has been bright and pleasant,” or that it 
actually “snowed last night.” Not infrequently valuable infor- 
mation of this kind is imparted with a literary charm that makes 
the news all the more welcome. After a glowing description, 
for example, of the unprecedented mildness of a January day, 
the Transcript’s seer throws a prescient eye on the meteoro- 
logical conditions that are likely to prevail in Boston next June, 
takes thought, and sternly represses his emotions, saying: 

This prodigality of poetic praise is rather extravagant be- 
cause what will there be left to say, when the green leaves 
come again, the roses bloom and the honeysuckle diffuses its 
fragrance around the front door? Wintry conditions, may 
sometimes justify heroics but rarely lyrics, and even now we 
may be drifting away from the conditions that have inspired 
these outpourings. : at Sead 











On another evening, however, he scorns restraint, puts spurs 
to Pegasus and offers the reader this: 


Nearly a week has elapsed since we have been permitted 
an unobstructed view of the moon and the morning star. 
The former luminary is now at the gibbous stage, and will 
not attain full effulgence again for many days to come. The 
light of the latter is said to be dimming, but the loss was 
not sufficient to lessen appreciation of its beauty this morn- 
ing after its long seclusion. It was one of the bright touches 
of the beautiful purple dawn whose rich tints were the re- 
ward of the early riser and the habitual observer. After 
enduring life under a canopy of darkness for so long, the 
morning light and its accompanying spectacular effects have 
been doubly welcome. 


The Transcript’s weather chronicle is also rich in reflections 
of a hopeful, optimistic character, for the prophet is always 
confident that to-morrow is sure to be milder and brighter than 
to-day, and he is an adept at displaying to advantage the silver 
lining of even the darkest cloud. Bostonians are reminded, for 
instance, that: 

_ We have the most of winter behind us and there is always 

inspiration in following the beckoning finger of the reopening 

season. . . . Fortunately cold weather does not stay long 
when the sun is every day mounting higher, and by to-mor- 
row we may expect a milder temperature. . . . There 
have been two ways of looking.at the recent storm. One 
was to grumble at its undoubted physical discomforts. An- 
other was to enjoy Nature in her rarely bejeweled aspects. 


But the cautious reserve practised by Transcript readers when- 
ever to-day’s weather comes up for discussion certainly tends 
to make the men of Boston, it must be owned, less amiable and 
affable than are the natives of some of our other large cities. 
The genial Baltimorean, for instance, will break an important 
business engagement just for the pleasure of enlarging eloquently 
on the balminess of the city’s climate as he accompanies for 
several squares the inquiring stranger. Even the tense-faced 
Gothamite has been known to forget Wall Street for a moment 
and actually grow lyrical when the salubrity of New York is 
his theme, and as for the Metropolis of the Middle West, “it is 
a matter of common knowledge” that the most lofty flights of 
her poets have been inspired by Lake Michigan’s refreshing 
breezes. Indeed, unless weather were a grim reality, or a 
pleasant one, as the case may be, some of the finest passages in 
our literature never would have been penned. Even the author 
of the “best seller” to eke out his needed 300 pages of printed 
matter has more than once been forced to run in a “gripping” 
description of atmospheric conditions that intensified the 
heroine’s distress or the villain’s hate. 

Unquestionably the value of weather as the theme of a literary 
masterpiece is very high but as a subject for sustained conversa- 
tion a day’s barometric and thermometric changes are even 
richer still in matter. Men who widely differ from one another 
in age, race, education, religion, and even in politics, are con- 
stantly observed to agree perfectly regarding the atrocity of a 
day’s temperature, and the bitterest commercial rivals will often 
be found to have but one opinion about the timeliness, say, of 
an April shower. Even in a period so wearing on the affections 
as is the present, the most violent “pro’s” and “anti’s” will 
pleasantly discuss the mild winter we have had and thus discover 
how many tastes they have in common. Consequently they part, 
as a rule, with feelings of profound respect for one another’s 


judgment. 


Brilliant social triumphs, moreover, lie within the easy reach 


of all who can bring to the quotidian appraisal of the weather 
a certain freshness of expression and novelty of phrase. This, 
however, is a rare accomplishment for, since the world began, 
so much has been said, and excellently said, on that familiar 
subject that. no one but a genius can now give a, strikingly 
original description of a day’s meteorological phenomena. ‘But 
where there is no difficulty there is no praise, and those who 
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devote their lives to seeking new terms in which to give an 
analysis of the prevailing weather, will not only merit the 
blessings of. posterity, but even now will be rewarded by becom- 
ing social stars of the first magnitude. Such a man is the sal- 
vation of dull dinners and the solace of the perplexed hostess. 
A subject which has hitherto served merely as an introduction 
to what are considered more important topics he will invest with 
such charm and interest that guests will listen to him like three- 
years children. He will be the acknowledged lion of every social 
function he attends. 

Such a genius will be highly successful in guiding conversation 
aright, and in preventing awkward pauses. Who has not ex- 
perienced how many an embarrassing situation a cleverly inserted 
remark about the weather has saved? But owing to the jejune 
and commonplace character of the average man’s observations 
on this large subject, there is great danger of the conversers’ 
interest soon flagging. Here would come our gifted proficient’s 
opportunity. For his comments on the weather will be so en- 
tertaining, novel and recondite, kis searching questions will so 
stir the deeper feelings of his hearers, he will descant with such 
glowing enthusiasm, upon the wind and the rain, the clouds 
and the sunbeams, that the company he graces will joyfully 
listen to him for hours and hours. 

But, best of all, this adept in weather lore would be a zealous 
promoter of kindness and charity. Just as Blessed Thomas 
More was wont to protest, when the fair name of the absent 
was being rended, “Be that as it may, I maintain that this house 
is well built !” our social meteorologist will exclaim when another's 
reputation is threatened with extinction: “What finer weather 
could there be than that we had yesterday!” or “To-day’s hu- 
midity is the greatest for fifty years, as the following statistics 
will prove.” He will then launch himself on the full stream of 
his eloquence and discourse so movingly on the blessedness of 
sunshine or the value of humidity that his enchanted hearers 
will leave their neighbor's name ungored. 

WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Straight Path; or Marks of the True Church. By the 
Rev. M. J. Pueran, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $0.80. 

Those who heard this eloquent Irish Jesuit defending the 
claims of the Church during his recent visit to the United 
States will be glad to know that some at least of his impres- 
sive sermons have been put into permanent form. The 
little volume of 174 pages treats of a subject that is by no 
means new, but is ever useful. Unity, holiness, catholicity 
and apostolicity are’ shown by passages quoted from the Old 
and the New Testaments to be essential characteristics of the 
Church that Christ founded. These four marks are then 
proved to be luminously distinctive of the Church that is 
called Catholic, and to be conspicuously absent from all of 
the other churches that claim to be Christian. This forms 
the first part of the volume. The second part is devoted to a 
study of the infallibility of the Pope, its meaning and its 
actual inherence, as an inalienable prerogative, in the succes- 
sor of Saint Peter. The last chapter consists of an historical 
retrospect on the trials and triumphs of the papacy. The 
treatment throughout is clear, logical and convincing. A 
chastened and restrained Celtic imagination by its flashes of 
color lightens the pages that are nevertheless philosophically 
severe. A careful avoidance of anything like controversial 


bitferness makes it a book that one could put without mis- 
givings into the hands of even sensitive non-Catholics; while 
its careful prose, its evident sincerity, and its frequent ‘ap- 
peals to the Scriptures are calculated to propitiate educated, 
It is to be regretted that the 


well-read seekers after truth. 








limits which the author set himself, necessitated brevity of 
treatment. For Catholics who are familiar with the doctrines, 
this no doubt is an advantage; but for prospective converts 
more expansion would have been preferable. j. H. F. 





Emile Verhaeren. By StepHan Zwelc. Translated by J. 
BITHELL. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Not every reader of this monograph, in which the Viennese 
poet-critic studies the ideals, the methods and the influence 
of the Belgian writer, will unconditionally surrender to its 
facile enthusiasm and flattering verdict. A hero-worshiper, 
Stephan Zweig kneels with unquestioning faith and evident 
sincerity at the shrine of the author of “Les Aubes,” “Les 
Villes Tentaculaires,” “Héléne de Sparte,” “Toute la Flandre,” 
“Les Blés Mouvants.” Nor is he alone in his fervid devo- 
tion. Such eminent critics and writers as Ellen Key, de 
Régnier, Berjussow and G. Brandes join in the homage. Our 
critic proves that some of that homage is justified. We may 
not call Emile Verhaeren the greatest of living poets, or a 
song-smith of the noblest breed. But we ungrudgingly admit 
that he sounds a note of vibrant power and originality, that 
his utterances are spontaneous, personal and vehemently 
modern. Few living poets have so imprisoned in the rhythm 
of their verse the whir of the loom, the roar of the red-lit 
iron-mill, the din of the steaming city streets, the clatter and 
confusion of the tawdry theater or the crowded inn. Neither 
Maeterlinck, Lemonnier, von Lerberghe nor Rodenbach have 
so faithfully etched the jarring contrasts of a Flemish land- 
scape, the pendulous lace-work of lofty spires mirrored in 
the sluggish river, the sand-dunes and mounded dykes, the 
cloisters of gray convents, the tints and blooms of Belgian 
fields and farms. With keen and dramatic analysis, too, 
Verhaeren can bare the secrets of the soul. But two’ ele- 
ments are generally lacking in the Belgian work, without 
which there can be no supremely great poetry, genuine no- 
bility of feeling and faith. In his verse, rugged, tortured, 
muscular as a statue of Rodin, there is, especially in the 
earlier productions, a Rabelaisian undertone of repellent 
coarseness and sensualism. It reminds us most unpleasantly 
of the too-evidently emphasized vulgarity of certain canvases 
of Jordaens, Teniers and Jan Steen. To this disheartening 
materialism is added Verhaeren’s recurrent cry of revolt 
against the creed and the ideals which have made his coun- 
try’s true greatness, the creed of his boyhood, when a pupil 
of the Jesuits at Sainte-Barbe in Ghent, “he wept and prayed 
before the altar, with folded hands.” He has fashioned for 
himself strange gods, science, progress, industrialism, liberty, 
the religion of a perfectly realized self. He has tried to 
“chisel a new face of Christ.” If he turns away from the 
Christ of the Gospels and the Catholic Church he will lose 
the highest gifts of poesy. A purer, more tender note seems 
of late to have glided into his song. The tragic sorrows of 
his beloved Belgium may deepen it to a really spiritual and 
religious harmony. Then only will he give to the world 
the full measure of his great and undeniable powers. 


& GS. 


Pulpit Themes. Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri. By Rev. 
Prancis Scnoupre, S.J. Translated by Rev. P. A. Beecrer, 
M.A,, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology and Sacred Elo- 
quence, St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

The aim of the Maynooth Professor of Sacred Eloquence 
has been ‘to offer not so much a translation as a “transvalu- 
ation” of Father Schouppe’s famous book of sermon outlines, 
which has passed through fourteen editions on the Continent. 
Throughout a wide expetience in the study ani: examination 
of homiletic literature he has always been of the opitiion 
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that the present work is the best of all that have passed 
under his notice. He is not partial in his estimate of Father 
Schouppe when he says of him: “A profound theologian and 
distinguished Scriptural scholar; he had withal a rare gift of 
imagination, which enabled him to turn his learning to ac- 
count in applying it to everyday life.” Father Schouppe’s 
outlines are richly suggestive of thought, while often inter- 
fused with a warmth of feeling and a wealth of comparison 
and imagery which enforce his doctrine. The translator, it 
we may so call him, has given to the book whatever further 
amplification or application that came to mind in his own 
study of the text. The work is thus given the freshness of 
originality without losing its own peculiar merit. The book 
will supply thoughtful laymen with solid food for reflection, 
and priests, for whom, of course, the work is chiefly intended, 
will find in it suggestive outlines for discourses on the great 
truths of faith. A good index arranges the volume’s con- 
tents ‘according to the Sundays and principal feasts of the 
year. J. H. 





The Unknown Guest. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. New 
York. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. . 
The future, the past and the present viewed in the light of 
eternity trouble the mind of Maurice Maeterlinck; nor is this 
all; this “quietly profound thinker” now rehearses his doubts, 
theories, suggestions and insinuations regarding clairvoyance, 
haunted houses, fluidic asepsis, veridical apparitions, and the 
miraculous cures at Lourdes. The ultimate force, psychic, sub- 
liminal, fluidic, or what you will, back of all these, Maeterlinck 
calls the “Unknown Guest.” He sets aside “religious hypo- 
theses” because they begin “by calling for an act of adherence 
of blind faith” and the “profound thinker” stirred to the depths 
of his intellectual greatness by the mathematical genius of an 
“educated horse” can not find it in his power to make such a 
“blind act.” He gazes into the limpid antelope-eyes of the 
trained equine scholar Muhamed seeking a sign but sees none; 
he witnesses the wonderful feats of the animal and concludes 
that very probably a new spirit is paSsing over the world. Man 
he classes with the Elberfeld trained horses. Noble conclusion 
of a mind unshackled by the narrow dogmas of “so-called re- 
vealed religions’! We live, suffer and die without knowing 
why, and these horses raised by man from their immemorial 
sleep, in the author’s opinion, do the same. No doubt M. Maeter- 
linck feels honored in thus sharing the wisdom of quadrupeds 
for he allows himself to be introduced to the learned horse 
“Hans” as its “uncle.” He is welcome to the compliment. 


J. S. H. 


“The East I Know.” New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $1.25. 

This book is a translation, excellently done, of Paul Claudel’s 
“La Connaissance de l'Est.” The author is well known to the 
French public as a poet and dramatist, and this book will intro- 
duce him to American readers. M. Claudel here gives a series 
of sketches of the East where he spent some years in the French 
consular service. He has great skill in word-painting along 
with a happy gift of calling up familiar images, often very 
homely, which bring his scenes vividly before the mind’s eye. 
“The plain with its field resembles an old stained-glass window 
with irregular panes set in a network of lead.” “As on wall- 
paper the same scene is repeated, so on every side we see great 
wooden vats with men who, face to face, beat ears of corn 
against the sides;” are two of his similes, but, taken from their 
setting, they show but imperfectly the author’s powers of de- 
scription. In reading the book, however, the feeling is often one 
of disappointment, for though the imagination is fed and the 
fancy tickled, there is too much vagueness in the majority of 
the sketches and the reader feels that he is not fully repaid, for 


By Paut CLAUDEL. 





the time spent. When M. Claudel’s dramatic works appear in 
English dress they will doubtless be widely read but “The East 
I Know” will hardly be popular with Americans. J. M. K. 





Pro Fide, a Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion. By 
Cuartes Harris. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.50. 

To the Christian public Dr. Harris’s able defence of the 
Christian Revelation will doubtless prove a source of strength 
and consolation, and the more so, as in these days of bustle 
and progress both authors and publishers, in their mad de- 
sire for creating and editing novelties, show scant considera- 
tion for the sacred and solidly grounded traditions of the 
past. There is more solid argumentation in a single chapter 
of “Pro Fide” than is usually found in a rationalistic book 
from cover to cover. Dr. Harris founds his conclusions on 
arguments; the typical liberal of the day basks complacently 
in the mists of hypotheses, and waves aside his adversaries 
with the Horatian Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo. Still, 
depite its great merit, the “Defence of Natural and Revealed 
Religion” has its defects, as for instance the philosophical 
presentation of the infinity of God, the hasty and almost dis- 
dainful treatment of Papal infallibility and the insufficient in- 
vestigation of the religions of Australia. For these reasons 
it can not be called entirely acceptable to the Catholic or the 
ethnologist ie 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The ancient and oft-repeated calumny that, according to 
Jesuit teaching, the end sanctifies the means, has been re- 
vived once more. So the Rev. Robert Swickerath, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of History at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
has laid it low—for a time. Under the title “The Jesuit 
Myth,” his paper appears in the current Catholic Mind. In 
response to many requests from our readers, Father John J. 
Ford’s convincing article on “Capital Punishment,” long out 


_of print, is republished in this number and is followed by 


Father Fisher's brief comparison of the Church’s Index with 
the war’s censorship. 

“Early Conversions to the Church in America” is the title 
of a book that Miss Georgina Pell Curtis, the editor of “Some 
Roads to Rome in America,” and “Beyond the Road to 
Rome,” now has in preparation. The work is designed to 
cover the period from 1607 to beyond the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and will be confined to sketches of converts 
who are no longer living. As the book will require a great 
deal of research, the editor is eager to secure the coopera- 
tion of AMERICA’s readers, so they are invited to send to her 
at 5000 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, short biographies 
of converts or brief accounts of conversions and, if other 
matter is lacking, mere names and dates will be welcome 

The title of “Instructions d’un Quart d’Heure,” by the 
Abbé J. Pailler (Paris, Pierre Téqui) is a fair index of the 
bock’s contents, for the volume contains fifteen-minute ex- 
positions of the Christian doctrine. For Lent there is a 
series of instructions on the Sacrament of Penance, and 
during the rest of the year the other tenets of Catholicism 
are clearly explained. The volume, which has already passed 
into its thirteenth thousand, is the garnered fruit of forty 
years of priestly activity and the instructions are neither 
scoldings nor entreaties, but brief explanations of the 
Church’s teachings. 





“The Ladder” by Philip Curtiss (Harper, $1.30) is a fictional 
autobiography in which is set forth the varying fortunes of 
one Franklin Connor from the time he was a friendless, pen- 
niless boy of sixteen until he hecomes rather well provided 
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with this world’s goods. In early years he was a profane, 
worthless boy, no better than the low company that he 
frequented. In later years it was the circumstances that 
changed rather than the man himself, so that the title “Lad- 
der” is not altogether apt. Mr. Connor seems to have been 
put through some phases of his life just that the author 
might have an occasion to touch on certain questions. “The 
Ladder” is less a story than a collection of essays on various 
phases of American life. “Having once tasted blood we 
become regular scenicides,” says Mr. Connor, speaking of the 
slashing of the play he had dashed off. The author could 
have profitably subjected his book to the same treatment and 
called in some friends as “chaptericides”™! 





“Problems of Community Life, an Outline of Applied Soci- 
ology” (Crowell, $1.00), is a very hard book to read, because 
Seba Eldridge, the author, has eliminated the verb from his 
vocabulary. He writes like Gertrude Stein, or Walt Whitman 
in his less lucid moments. To do him justice, possibly a dozen 
verbs, neuter, colorless things, may be found in the course of 
one hundred and eighty pages, but for the most part, one is 
forced to consider such impressionistic paragraphs as this: “Edu- 
cation as a primary function of life: educational import of pro- 
ductive processes, consumption standards, social intercourse 
modes, and other institutional forms, and of individual acts in- 
dependent of institutional guidance.” After nearly two hundred 
pages of this, the suspicion arises, that Mr. Eldridge sent the 
index, and not his book, to the publishers. These gentlemen say 
that the work is indispensable, but for what, we frankly confess 
we do not know. The author seems to advocate a number of 
pagan practices high in favor with the extremist camp of modern 
sociologists, but this may be only a seeming. Perhaps he merely 
lists them. The only impression definitely conveyed by the book, 
is the author’s utter hatred of verbs. 





Here are some recent five-cent pamphlets suitable for the 
vestibule book-rack: “Find the Church” (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago) is a clear and well-reasoned guide which 
Father William Poland, S.J., has prepared for those who ask, 
“Where does the name ‘Church of Christ’ belong?” and 
“How shall we get the doctrines taught by Christ?” The 
argument is addressed to those who believe Christ divine 
and that He has established a Church. In “The Roman 
Catholic Church: for What Does She Stand?” (Catholic 
Truth Society, Pittsburg), Dr. Thomas F. Coakley proves 
that the Church is the defender of the Bible, of certainty 
in religion, of the home and Christian education. “The For- 
bidden Fruit of Mixed Marriages” (St. Joseph’s Printing Of- 
fice, Collegeville, Ind.) is the title of an earnest warning and 
appeal Father Godfrey Schlachter, C.PP.S. gives young 
men and women who are inclined to seek a life-partner out- 
side the Fold. “Elementary Questions Concerning the 
Roman Index of Forbidden Books” is a handy leaflet issued 
by the Mission Press of Techny, Ill.: “Hints and Aids to 
Happiness for Catholic Patients in Hospitals,” written by a 
chaplain of Cook Co. Hospital, Chicago, gives excellent coun- 
sels on how to profit spiritually by sickness. W. Thornton 
Parker, of Northampton, Mass., has prepared a devotional 
pamphlet called “The Stations of the Cross for the Sick and 
the Dying” ($0.10); The America Press has printed on a 
convenient leaflet the Holy Father’s decree about Peace Sun- 
day and gives the text of the prayer he prescribes ($0.20 a 
hundred), and P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, are the 
American agents for the sale of Cardinal Mercier’s now 
famous “Pastoral Letter” on the war in Belgium ($0.10). 
“Catholic Belief and Practice” (Diederich-Schaefer Co., Mil- 
waukee, $0.15), Father James E. McGavick’s excellent little 








book of instructions, in which nearly 150 subjects ranging 
from “Advent” to “Vigils” are explained, is now in its seventh 
edition. Kenedy is publishing an attractive series of St. Patrick’s. 
Day postal cards bearing appropriate and musical verses by 
Father Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. The lines entitled “Machree” 
are the best. ($0.20 a dozen.) 





The countless admirers of Gilbert K. Chesterton will be re- 
lieved to hear that he is slowly recovering from the serious ill- 
ness that laid him low. Writes the London correspondent of 
the Boston Evening Transcript: 


Mr. Chesterton was taken suddenly ill some weeks ago 
with congestion of the lungs, and from this developed 
dilation of the heart—a combination of troubles which, 
in a man of great physical weight, who has not taken 
particularly good care of himself, always gives rise to 
grave arxiety. When I say “good care of himself,” I 
mean simply that “G. K.” has good-naturedly allowed 
all the editors of Christendom to burden him with com- 
missions and that he has been altogether too anxious 
to keep his literary and other engagements to think of 
his health. Nor has he paid much attention to friendly 
words of warning. He has just kept on producing and pro- 
ducing, as much from the sheer pleasure of writing as 
from a legitimate desire to benefit financially from an 
assured literary position, and when he got physically tired 
of dictating or correcting page-proofs he went out and 
talked. During recent years, he has been at the beck 
and call of any one who, on the ground of public help- 
fulness, asked him to make a speech, and he franuendiy 
took part in “debates” with Bernard Shaw, Hilaire Belloc 
and others, helping to fill halls with laughing hearers, 
and getting little or nothing out of it for himself. In 
other words, he has been a wilful boy—a big-hearted, 
capricious boy—full of the joy of intellectual living, 
and gaily wanton in his expenditure of strength. To 
many of his friends the wonder is, not that he is prostrate 
now, but that the inevitable has not happened sooner. 


That Mr. Chesterton had a “stroke,” however, is denied. 
Though it will be some time before he is well enough to take up 
literary work again, we may feel sure that he will make excellent 
“copy” out of his convalescence. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
American Book Co., New York: 


A Historical Introduction to Ethics. By Thomas Verner Moore. $0.80. 
Andover Press, Andover, Mass.: 
The Ar:erican Indian in the United States, 1850-1914. By Warren K. 
Moorhead. 
Cent Co., New York: 


War Brides. By Marion Craig Wentworth. $0.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
The Appetite of Tyranny. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain. 


M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin: 
Pulpit Themes: a Translation of Schouppe’s Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri. 
By Rev. P. A. Beecher. 7s? 6d.; Thomas Davis, the Teacher and Thinker. 
Selected and edited by Arthur Griffith. 3s. 6d; History of the Catholic 
Church from the Renaissance to the French Revolution. By James Mac- 
Caffray. II Vols. 12s. 6d.; The Life of St. Fechin of Fore. By Rev. 
John B. Coyle, C.SS.R., 6d. 


Ginn & Co., New York: 


$1.00. 


By J. A. Cramb. $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching in High Schools. By Samvel Chester Parker. $1.50. 
Harper & Bros., New York: 
The American Girl. By Anne Morgan. $0.50; The Ladder. By Philip 


Curtiss. $1.30. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Chaucer and kis Poetry. By George Lyman Kittredge. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Are We Ready? By H. D. Wheeler, with an Introduction by Major- 
General Leonard Wood. $1.50. 


Princeton University Press: 
The Scotch-Irish in America. By Henry Jones Ford. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
The Man Behind the Bars. By Winifred Louise Taylor. 


G. Arnold Shaw, New York: 
Visions and Realities. By John Cowper Powys. $2.00. 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.: 
Cicero of Arpinum. By E. G. Sihler. $1.50. 


$2.00. 


$1.50. 
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EDUCATION 
Buying Opinions? 

N° charge has been repelled with greater heat by the 
barons of finance than the accusation that they are in 
the market for opinions. Many students of current history, 
who have never formulated the charge definitely, have un- 
‘easily questioned the influence of certain huge Foundations 
upon education and philanthropy. They protest too much, 
for one thing, these Foundations, and despite their ready dis- 
claimer of hostility to religion, it is in the record that no 
school or association may receive their aid, and retain its 
distinctively religious character. This plan of action may not 
be precisely the same as buying opinions, but, as we know, 
human ingenuity has devised more than two or three ways 

of killing a cat. 


PowER AND RESPONSIBILITY 


It has been said in their defence that, after all, a man has a 
perfect right to use his wealth as he pleases. This anarchical 
statement is in no sense true, and can hardly be urged in 
seriousness, except by the mentally and morally irresponsible. 
One may as well claim that a man has a perfect right to use 
his dynamite as he pleases, or his motor car, or his intellect, 
or his fists. Power is strictly conditioned by responsibility, 
and responsibility implicitly affirms the truth that we are not 
morally free to do as we wish, even with what we call our 
own. It implies that there is a tribunal to which an account 
must be rendered. Ultimately, this tribunal is God. Proxi- 
mately, however, our responsibility is to law, right custom, 
and even to reasonable public opinion. Dismissing the ulti- 
mate tribunal from the discussion, there is reason to believe 
that these Foundations create their own tribunal of responsi- 
bility,-and acknowledge subjection only to the powers which 
they themselves form or control. 


EDUCATIONAL PROSELYTERS 


Even though we may not admire, we can respect an organ- 
ization which draws its vitality from a great principle. But 
an organization which owes its being to money, is sustained 
by money, and is not above the suspicion of using money as 
the chief argument for the propagation of its purposes, is 
despicable. While it is plain that Mammon was the least 
exalted of the hosts that fell, it is almost equally plain that 
his spirit largely dominates the souls of men. St. Ignatius 
surely knew human nature when he represented the enemy 
as instructing his recruiting agents to foster the love of 
money in all whom they would gain to their standard. It is 
a bait that lures. True, there are men and institutions that 
are never requested to name their price. Ne one dreams, 
for instance, of asking a. Catholic college to exchange its old 
chapel for a new laboratory. Nor is the proposition put so 
bluntly to any institution which holds that religion has its 
place in the intellect and works of man. Fundamentally, 
however, the program is that made familiar by those mis- 
sionaries who proselyte with soup. “We do not ask you,” 
they say in effect, “to sever your allegiance to any creed. 
That is quite your own concern. The ‘sectarian’ college has, 
in the past, done excellent work in education. Even to-day, 
in certain localities, at least, it serves a useful purpose. But 
we can not support, or in any way aid, a ‘sectarian’ school. 
Definite religious belief must necessarily shackle the mind in 
its search for truth.” 


IRRESPONSIBLE STANDARDIZERS 


More than once has the Carnegie Foundation protested 
that it is not working for the destruction of the “sectarian” 





school. Of course, no such purpose is mentioned in its. 
charter, and it is true that the Foundation has never, so far 
as is known, definitely marked out a “sectarian” college for 
immediate destruction, although at times, it has “advised” 
that certain colleges be closed or “merged” with other insti- 
tutions. Crude, direct methods would defeat themselves. 
The Foundation conceives that its purpose may be effected 
more securely by quieter and apparently more innocent 
means. And hence we have a private corporation, responsible 
to no Church, responsible only in a loose sense to the State, 
seeking to establish and impose upon all schools and col- 
leges, its own standard of excellence, subsidizing the while 
those institutions which willingly accept it. 


“A TENDENCY TO EviL” 


Speaking at a meeting of the Association of American Uni- 
versity Professors, held in New York last month, Dr. Josiah 
Royce of Harvard was bold enough to question the educa- 
tional value of this purpose of the Foundation. In his 
opinion, “standardization” as it exists in this country to-day, 
is “a tendency to evil.” It is founded on the principle, false 
in pedagogy, that we must “all take on the same standard 
as to our customs, as to our plans, as to our knowledge, as 
to our investigations, as to our naturally diverse opinions.” 
Far from being “scientific,” as is claimed, this excessive 
standardizing reduces “by external pressure” all schools to a 
dead level, and thus is apt to “degrade and disgrace educa- 
tional life.” 

_ Precisely in those regions of our life where individual 

judgment and initiative are needed, we do not need the 

same standards. Whoever iries to force the same 
standards on us in these respects, tends to make us 
what the old-fashioned Chinese scholars are said to have 
been. . Any institution or foundation, whether 
benevolent or not in its intentions, becomes a just object 
for careful and considerate criticism in case its nature 
or its tendencies show that it is liable to over-emphasize 

. the standardizing disposition. Whatever foundation has 
large control of financial resources should wel- 
come close and constant scrutiny of the relation of its 
work to the motives which are prominent in forming 
the spirit of scholarship and of investigation, in guiding 
the lives and ideals of the teachers, and in controlling their 
private and personal fortunes. (Italics inserted.) 


These plain words were spoken with particular reference 
to the activities of the Carnegie Foundation. If the standard 
which this Foundation seeks to impose, is to include a super- 
vision of the “lives and ideals of the teachers,” it is fair to 
argue that the Foundation, having done its best to expel 
religion from the school, now proposes to adopt as a logical 
necessity, the rule of recognizing as “acceptable” teachers, 
only those men and women who are willing to sell their creed 
for a salary. 

THE DOMINATION OF MAMMON 


“Funds of gigantic proportions, administered by trustees 
of broad powers,” writes the editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, “have almost as great potentialities for evil as for good.” 
Only those who do not wish to see, or whose eyes have 
been bandaged with Mr. Carnegie’s bonds, can deny that the Car- 
negie Foundation is seeking to control higher education in 
America, as the Methodist Bishop Candler writes, and fur- 
ther, that the Foundation is determined that neither in the 
schools nor in the lives of the teachers, as far as it can 
secure this end, shall the Christian religion have any part. 
Its ideals are purely and frankly materialistic. Speaking of a 
proposed law, the outcome of a Carnegie Foundation “re- 
search,” the Burlington, Vermont, Daily News, thus criticizes 
what appears to be the one aim of this Foundation: 


We object to the bill because it represents a thorough- 
ly materialized concept of education. It aims at the 
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realization of the Carnegie Report, and the highest ideal Christian marriage, substituting for it, what ordinary folk would 
embodied in that Report is “economic efficiency.” . . . name, even if Dr. Grant does not, “trial marriage.” 
Culture is measured only in terms of material gain. This gentleman’s estimate of his own ability may be readily 


Moral, spiritual and esthetic culture have no measurable 
value whatever in the Carnegie mind. The child is only 
an “economic unit,” the mcthod of his education must be 
“purposeful motor training,” the aim is to make him 
“economically productive,” and the end of it all, is not to 
make men but to make money. The publication 
of the Report was followed by a continuous campaign 
of proselytizing for its adoption, directed and financed 
from the office of the Foundation. And now it is the 
avowed purpose of the Carnegie forces to allow no 
obstacle te prevent the passage of the bill through the 
legislature. What are we going to do about it? 


Some years ago, the New York Journal of Commerce wrote, 
that as a mechanism for controlling academic opinion, there 
had been nothing in the history of education comparable 
with the “board system” of subsidizing learning. Time has 
confirmed this opinion. <A financial system, with its own 
rules, customs and standards, subject to review only when 
the cumbersome machinery of the law has been set in motion, 
and possibly, not even then, with a directorate interlocking 
with the directorates of other moneyed Foundations, now 
seeks to dominate education in the United States from the 
to the university. It the domination of 


is 


kindergarten 
Mammon 


PouNDS, SHILLINGS, PENCE 


Let it be allowed that Messrs. Carnegie and Rockefeller 
have never adopted the crude and inefficient bagman method 
of parading the streets, offering to buy old colleges. But in 
view of their activities, past and present, it is pertinent to 
note that the general purpose and methods of these Founda- 
tions are fixed by the men whose names they bear, to whom 
alone they are ultimately responsible They will hardly deny 
that it is their aim to control the educational program of the 
country. Are we ready to take our educational creed from 
these barons finance, and thus admit that, after all, the 
cynical Dombey was right when he said that money could 
do everything? For it is fairly plain that the sole credentials 
of Messrs. Carnegie and Rockefeller, as educational directors, 
are such as can be neatly printed on any adding machine. 


S i 


of 


SOCIOLOGY 
Drifting 


66\/ZOU just knock that chip off my shoulder,’ says Bishop 
Greer to the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, A.B., S.T.D., 
“T just dare you to.” 

“S’posin’ I do?” one may imagine Dr. Grant replying. 
“S’posin’ I do; what'll happen?” “Well, you just knock it off,” 
rejoins the now heated shepherd of the New York diocese of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, “and then see what you get.” 

Such, in the language of belligerent boyhood, is the casus belli 
between the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, and his Right Reverend 
Father in God. 


Dr. GRANT AND MARRIAGE 


Dr. Grant's difficulties are rooted in the circumstance that he 
is an amateur sociologist. Being, as it would seem, rather an 
ill-balanced person to boot, he has uttered and written more than 
his allotted share of foolish things. While it is the fate, if not 
the privilege, of all earthly pilgrims to play the fool from time 
to time, public opinion looks to see as little motley as possible 
in the pulpit. Dr. Grant has often disappointed this public ex- 


pectation, but a Lenten noon-day “sermon” preached a few days 
ago, puts this reverend gentleman beyond the generous pale of 
what is loosely termed Christian morality. This occasion was 
deemed fitting by Dr. Grant to attack the indissolubility of 











gauged by the fact that he deems himself fully competent to 
revise the Ten Commandments. One of these, he holds, is 
merely a survival of a barbarous period in which wives were 
bought and sold like cattle. This Commandment, he continues, 
fixed the opinion, which prevailed throughout the Middle Ages, 
and indeed until the beginning of the last century, that woman 
was a chattel and nothing more. In the disorder of coveting 
another's wife, no idea of spiritual wrong was involved, but 
merely the concept of property damage. 


Tue CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 


To remind Dr. Grant of the unchanging position of the Cath- 
olic Church on the dignity of womanhood would probably be 
futile. It would be useless to suggest to a person of his men- 
tality, her immutable stand, founded on the Gospel, in the matter 
of divorce. It would be losing one’s time to recall to the memory 
of this Doctor of Divinity, those magnificent passages in which 
St. Paul, discussing the relations of marital life, bids the head 
of the family to love his wife, not only as his own body, tenderly, 
considerately, but even with a love approaching the love borne 
by our Divine Saviour to His peerless Bride, the Church. These 
are reflections which mean nothing to Dr. Grant. Rejecting 
history and the Holy Scripture, he finds his guides in “the 
poetry and romance of the Middle Ages,” which he grossly mis- 
reads, and in “The Report of the Royal-Commission on Divorce.” 
His first authority proves that “the vast majority of marriages 
were arranged by relatives of the contracting parties, without 
reference to love.” The second pleads for a “wider extension of 
the divorce laws.” The argument is somewhat muddled; but 
Dr. Grant’s point seems to be that the true concept of marriage, 
besmirched by the corruptions of Rome, lay hidden until brought 
to light and cleansed by the Royal Commissioners. This Re- 
port, therefore, especially since it is thoroughly Protestant, 
should rule the counsels of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. 

With his authorities cited, Dr. Grant rises to the height of his 
argument: 

Marriage is founded on the affection of two persons for 
each other. With the disappearance of such sentiments 
disappears the only ground for marriage. If the 
only basis for marriage is love, why, in the event of that 
love being changed to loathing, should the marriage continue 
. . . Take a sane and fearless attitude on this question 
of divorce, and do not let yourself be put down by sneers 
or shrugs. 

“In the 


,” 


“Marriage for ‘love’!”’ comments the New York Sun. 
blunt phrase of early morning Broadway, ‘highball marriage. 


Dr. GREER AND FREE SPEECH 


It is cheering to be able to add that Doctors Manning, Hough- 
ton and Gilbert, of the Episcopal Church, promptly disavowed 
this barnyard morality. “These words,’ said Dr. Manning, 
“plainly and unequivocally teach free love. You can put no 
other construction upon them. They are an outrage against 
good citizenship as well as against religion.” But the comment 
of Dr. Grant’s bishop, the important phase of the matter, is 
another lamentable confirmation of the drifting of many modern 
religious leaders from the old standards of righteousness. 

Dr. Greer approached the admittedly awkward crisis with the air 
of one who knew his duty and was determined to do it. Dr. Grant’s 
opinions, he said, were in decided opposition to the mind and the law 
of the Episcopal Church. He had never read a sermon in which 
such views were expressed. He did not believe them common in 
the Church. At the same time, it must be remembered that Dr. 
Grant was quite free to express his opinion of this law and to 
agitate for its change. “Mr. Grant is free to say anything he 
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wishes,” the Bishop is quoted in the New York Sun and other 
papers, “but should he proceed to the extent of performing a 
marriage contrary to the canons, that would be quite another 


matter.” “Say what you like, but just knock the chip off my 
shoulder, and see what happens to you.” Dr. Greer has hardly 
met the situation with the firmness and vigor which might have 
been expected from the local head of a large and respectable 
religious body. - From an Episcopal pulpit, a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church gives utterance to language, rightly 
condemned by a brother clergyman, as an outrage on civilization 
and religion. Whether he meant it or not, and to the present 
he has not retracted it, is little to the point, for the scandal is 
a fact which still remains. And yet, his ecclesiastical superior 
feebly takes refuge in the absurd statement that Dr. Grant is 
free to express his opinions as he wishes, even, so it would 
appear, from the pulpit of a Church over which Dr. Greer ex- 
ercises jurisdiction. The principle’ defended by the Bishop is 
more deplorable than the single act of Dr. Grant. If the control 
exercised over the clerical members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has fallen to this depth of impotence, then the pulpit 
statements of that Church own as little restraint, at least in 
Bishop Greer’s diocese, as the enunciations of any convention of 
blasphemers, or of any conventicle of “Holy Rollers.” 


A Free PRESS AND A FREE STAGE 


Much publicity has accustomed us in this country to Hull 
House frothing and I. W. W. raving. The metropolitan 
press boasts that it is a forum of “free speech.” In the 
hospitable pages of the New York Tribune, for example, “Gen- 
eral” Rosalie Jones is allowed to prove that “family life is 
nearly always a handicap, that home is no place for children, 
that they should be sent to baby farms in the country.” Mrs. 
Marion Wentworth is invited to plead for the emancipation 
of womau, by telling of her war-play “that all New York 
sobbed over,” a play in which the heroine commits suicide, 
rather than fulfil her part of the marriage contract. Mrs. 
Leta Hollingsworth, Doctor of Philosophy, is then given 
her page to show that the home is a “myth,” that “the care 
of children should be relegated to experts,” and that a mar- 
ried woman is forced to choose between the duties of her 
state and her proper intellectual development. 


Is Ir MERE “RAVING”? 


Is all this mere “raving,” feverishly tossed into the world, 
and then forgotten? To assume this to be the truth, would 
be a dangerous error. Foul and ugly as these theories are, 
they blazon the pages of the newspaper and the magazine. 
They tell the story in many a best-seller. They are the lure 
of the play that runs to crowded houses. They have a strong 
appeal to the morally weak, to the man or the woman, hesi- 
tating at the gate of iniquity, seeking a justification for sin. 
The bright light of their tawdry cleverness soothes the stir- 
ring conscience of those in whom emotion is stronger than 
intelligence, while the glare points out the easy, yet respect- 
able path to iniquity. “What I say three times is true,” is 
the psychology of mobs and advertisers. And the story of 
modern sin, otherwise modern culture, has been told not 
three times, but is told daily, by sufferance of “free speech.” 

Dr. Greer will hardly stretch the easy tolerance of “free 
speech’ to include the scandals of the problem-play and the 
printed page. Rut for Dr. Grant’s misuse of the pulpit the 
Bishop has, apparenily, no word of rebuke. Dr. Grant may 
say what he wishes, provided he does not translate his words 
into action. When asked, according to the New York Times, 
what action would be taken, should an Episcopal clergyman 
openly preach “free love;” Bishop Greer repelled the question 
by: replying that he did: not care to deal with hypotheses. 
“We won't cross that bridge until we comie to it:” 





THE ONE DEFENDER 


The unmistakable present drift of things is toward the dis- 
honor of Christian marriage. With the drift moves much 
that passes as religion. It is simple fact that the one force 
which, by insisting on the divine institution of the Sacrament 
of Matrimony, strives to turn the drift is the Catholic Church. 
Of no human origin, with no human interests to placate, 
without fear she confesses Christ before a faithless, scoffing 
world. Hers is no policy of expedience. It is but an un- 
faltering adherence to the principles of Christ. These alone 
can turn the restless, wandering souls of men to the paths 
of peace and righteousness. Paut L. BLAKELY, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A decision of the highest importance, rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, affirms the constitution- 
ality of the Oregon labor law. This law fixes an eight-hour 
period for women employed in manufacturing and mercantile 
concerns, but excepts graduate nurses in hospitals and women 
engaged in restaurants, boarding-houses, harvesting and 
fruit-canning. The decision establishes the principle that to 
reduce a woman’s hours of labor to eight, is not an improper 
exercise of the State’s police powers. The constitutionality 
of the Massachusetts ten-hour law, and the Ohio law fixing 
the maximum at fifty-four hours weekly, were upheld in pre- 
vious decisions. 





The following beautiful prayer, composed by Cardinal New- 
man, seems particularly appropriate in these days of stress 
at home and war abroad: 

May He support us all the day long, till the shades 
lengthen, and the evening comes, and the busy world is 
hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our work is done! 
Then in His mercy, may He give us a safe lodging, and a 


* holy rest, and peace at the last. 


Like so much that the great Cardinal wrote, the English 
of this prayer is like a strain of music. But in its spirit of 
unfaltering trust in God, our Father, lies its rare beauty. 





That very solemn journal, Punch, is responsible for the 
statement that the following order was issued to the English 
troops in Flanders. Dendrologists and observers of equine 
habits may question its accuracy, but it will fill the heart of 
the zoophilist with joy: . 

Though on occasion, it is necessary to tie horses to trees, 


this should be avoided whenever possible, as they are sure 
to bark, and thus destroy, the trees. 


What has become of the association which proposed to 
open public subscriptions, looking to a better hospital service 
for the “horses at the front”? It is to be hoped that these 
strange persons have lapsed into permanent silence. 





Catholics and Prohibition, a four-page leaflet published at 
North Evans, New York, is much exercised over the attitude of 
the Month and America on the subject of enforced prohibition. 
The Month is characterized as a follower of “British Jesuit 
ethics, guided by the brutish instinct for success in war.” 
AmMeERrtca, having advanced the banality, 

prohibition, as a general policy, can hardly be detended, 

ethically or economically, except in the rare instance in 


which a community is so weddéd to the intemperate use 
of alcoholic liquors that:all. other remedies are ineffectual, 


is accused of “even less common sense” than the Fortnightly Re- 
view: 


If' the Jesuits of New York know of another effectual 
remedy for the plague of intemperance, they ought to 
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bring it forth, instead of condemning the only effectual 
remedy now known. 


The remedy against intemperance in words as well as in 
drink, which AMERICA would recommend, is a persevering use 
of the means of grace appointed by Christ. America also be- 
that the habitual utterance of such strangely-conceived 
statements as “we do not even admit that alcoholic drink is a 
creature of God; it is concocted by human depravity, inspired by 
the devil,” is, unless it be excused by invincible ignorance, an 
intemperance fully as reprehensible, to say the least, as intem- 
perance in the use of intoxicating drink. Furthermore, the lack 
of charity evinced by the insinuation, that the efforts of the 
clergy of Arizona directed against the recent prohibition law 
are founded on “palatal, private and personal reasons,” rather 
than on “concern for the Mass,” shows plainly to what intem- 
perance in the use of language leads. 


lieves, 





“The trail of the serpent,” reports the Pittsburgh Observer, 
“has been discovered in the legislatures of two States.” In 
Texas, a bill has been introduced, providing that every child 
between the ages of eight and fourteen, shall attend the public 
school, urless he is being educated at home by a competent 
tutor, or in a private or parochial school approved by the 
county superintendent: 

This makes the superintendent of each school district, 
comments the Observer, the sole judge of the efficiency of 
private and parochial schools, and gives him the power of 
preventing any child from attending a school which in his 
judgment does not meet the requirements of the bill. 


In Missouri, a bill whose paternity is easily discernible, 
provides for the inspection of 

all public or private hospitals, reformatory homes, houses 

of detention, convents, asylums, sectarian seminaries, schools 

or institutions by the commissioners of the counties in which 
such institutions are situated. 

It may be mentioned that there is little danger that either. 
of these bills, or a similar measure, pending in Iowa, will 
become a law. The same may be said of the Bible-reading 
proposition now before the New York Legislature. 





A correspondent writes the St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly, 
proposing to fuse certain modern financial methods with the 
spirit of the Society. The following answer should be studied 
by all charity workers, volunteer or professional : 


. The spirit of the Rule is, never to allow the expenses 
of the Conference to get into arrears, but also not to 
lay up. The works of the Conferences being en- 
tirely optional, should be from day to day; besides, noth- 
ing is more Christian than to trust one’s self to Provi- 
dence, and to count upon its inexhaustible care, when 
the work is undertaken for God. To make a reserve, to 
have before us a disposable capital which we never touch, 
to lay out beforehand a budget as in a relief association, 
are proceedings essentially contrary to the spirit of our 
Society. When it has anything, it gives bountifully and 
with a generous heart; if it has nothing, it appeals to the 
charity of its members, to that of their friends, of the 
public; and up to this day, God has never permitted that 
this confidence should be deceived. 


There is an other-worldliness in this, a kind of divine reck- 


lessness, found only in true Christianity. Too often, perhaps 
unwittingly, does a certain condescension mar the work of 
charity. To be allowed to help those who can not help them- 


selves is a privilege; for in the broken body, typical of the soul 
within, timid and forlorn after years of the world’s hard usage, 
Faith sees the bruised and weary Saviour on His way to Cal- 
vary. Education without God may sometimes assume a fair ex- 
terior, but organized charity without God is, to all who have 
caught Christ’s concept of charity, nothing less than repellent. 
The greatest need in the whole field. of modern charity, and 





sociology, is a generous infusion of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
To exemplify the spirit of Christ is the purpose of the great 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. It should be in every parish in the 
United States. Particularly is it needed in the large cities, 
where the sacred name of charity is often used to veil a system 
of proselytizing among poor Catholics and Catholics of foreign 
birth or parentage. 





Music has long been one of the potent allies of the Church. 
To the Mass and other ecclesiastical functions have been given 
a dignity and a charm and an added power to raise the heart 
to God by the medium of sound. The best in all the arts has 
constantly been pressed into the service of divine worship. 
Frescoes, marbles, incense, flowers all have their place in the 
Catholic, Church, but her readiest road to the heart is perhaps 
through the ministry of music. Knowing this she has encour- 
aged not only our Palestrinas, but our Elgars. Not only to 
the strictly liturgical function, but to the oratorio as well she 
has assigned a place in Catholic life. This has been the case 
from the time of the good St. Philip. And although the ora- 
torio has been appropriated by the Anglicans and Lutherans as 
a semi-religious service and has even been taken over by the 
stage as a purely musical product, it has never ceased to be the 
original and the constant possession of the Church. Our readers 
will not be surprised therefore to learn that for ten years and 
more there has been a Catholic Oratorio Society in New York 
City. In pursuance of its annual custom, it will render this 
year, on March 26, “The Atonement,” a modern work by the 
late S. Coleridge Taylor, which describes with intense color 
and emotion the Passion of our Lord: The purpose of the so- 
ciety, which has His Eminence John Cardinal Farley for its 
founder and the Right Rev. Bishop Cusack for its president, 
is to make young Catholic musicians ambitious to develop their 
gifts and employ their talents in a religious atmosphere, to 
purify their ideals by teaching them the highest in art, to check 
the desire to follow the cheap, demoralizing stage, and to create 
a demand for great Catholic artists and composers. Madame 
Kronold, who has been the inspiration and directress of the 
work, can not be given too much credit for the success which 
has hitherto crowned the movement. 





Judge E. H. Gary may be fairly said to be what is considered 
a “successful man.” His advice on how to attain success is 
therefore of interest, and “lying abed in a sunny room in a 
hotel,” he thus dictated his views to an ubiquitous reporter: 
First, a young man should be thoroughly honest, frank 
and sincere. Second, he should be considerate ‘of the 
interests of others. Third, he should have a good edu- 
cation. He must know the fundamentals, particularly 
grammar, spelling, arithmetic, geography and_ history. 
After these, the more he knows in other lines, including 
the classics, so much the better. Fourth, he must be 
careful in looking after his health, physical and moral. 


This is “a power of good advice,” as they say in certain rural 
districts, but doesn’t it smack a little of old Polonius? Here is 
another bit of advice, set forth in -homely fashion by a great 
American : 


’ 


Do not worry, eat three meals a day, say your prayers, 
be courteous to your creditors, keep your digestion good, 
steer clear of biliousness, exercise, go slow and go easy. 
Maybe there are other things that your special case re- 
quires to make you happy, but, my young friend, I 
reckon these will give you a good lift. 


The second clause in this plan to attain happiness is not applic, 
able to al] during Lent. But apart from this phrase, the sug- 
gested program is a tribute to Lincoln’s, knowledge.of human 
nature, , All of us can not be successful,,in Judge Gary’s sense; 
but even without, this sort of success it is possible to be happy.” 


